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PREFACE. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. 

In the first edition of the “ Rudimentary Treatise 
on Civil Engineering,” the plan upon which the whole 
subject was treated had been drawn up on such prin- 
ciples as to render necessary, in a manner, the dis- 
cussion of many questions connected with the science 
of Hydraulic Engineering in the general body of the 
work. It would, perhaps, be difficult to define exactly 
the limit of demarcation between the duties of the 
civil and of the hydraulic engineer, if indeed any 
distinction between the two professions be recognised ; 
so that even in reproducing the portion of the Treatise 
especially devoted to the latter division of the subject, 
in a separate form, much of the original confusion 
must still exist. An attempt has, however, been made 
to bring together in the following pages the considera- 
tion of the bulk of the subjects especially connected 
with building in water, or with the applications of that 
fluid ; and, to some extent, to make this Rudimentary 
Treatise, as far [as possible, complete in itself. But it 
must be observed that, firstly, the discussion of such 
subjects as those of bridge biiilding would involve a 
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repetition of a large portion of the work already so 
well performed by Mr. Law; and, secondly, that the 
enquiry into the best methods of improving rivers, or 
of establishing canals, or into the laws of the resistance 
and movement of fluids, would lead to such an exten- 
sion of this Treatise, as to render it advisable to 
depart, in some cases, even from this more recent pro- 
gramme. It is for these reasons, therefore, that the 
reader is still referred to Mr. Law’s “Eudiments of 
Civil Engineering ” for the technical details connected 
with bridge building ; and that Mr. Weale has re- 
quested me to devote separate Treatises to some of 
the other branches of hydraulic engineering whose 
importance appeared to warrant the distinction ; but, 
nevertheless, it has been my object to render the whole 
work as uniform and complete, and as free from repe- 
titions, as possible. 

It is far from being my intention to claim any merit 
on the score of the originality of the following pages. 
Indeed it is more than questionable, whether the 
author of a Kudimentary Treatise be entitled, under 
any circumstances, to venture upon the insertion, in 
such works, of opinions, or of doctrines, which are 
susceptible of dispute. It is his province to record 
the universally received theories on the subjects he 
treats, and he is thus debarred from the expression of 
opinions which may hereafter be proved to be incorrect. 
With such convictions then, I have carefully avoided 
the introduction of controverted doctrines, and have 
unhesitatingly resorted to the common fund of scientific 
knowledge to be found in the writings of the most 
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esteemed authors. ' Wherever it has been possible the 
names of those authors have been quoted; but no 
doubt many involuntary omissions have been made in 
this respect. The names of the authors consulted in 
the preparation of this work are, therefore, added in a 
special Appendix ; and the more importance is to be 
attached to this list, inasmuch as it will (it is hoped) 
serve to guide the student in his future reading. 
There is great truth in the maxim, “ Scire ubi aliquid 
invenire possis, maxima pars scientise est;” and it 
may be that the insertion of the Bibliography of 
Hydraulic Engineering would enable the reader to 
supply the deficiencies of this work itself. It happens 
that the majority of the best books on subjects con- 
nected with hydraulics generally are written in foreign 
languages ; and perhaps it may be to this fact, that we 
owe the singular ignorance of educated Englishmen 
upon the subject. A series of translations, like Mr. 
Bennett’s able translation of d’Aubuisson’s Hydrau- 
lique, would be of great value, and might induce even 
our legislators to pause before they meddled with 
subjects they are apparently so little able to compre- 
hend. In the meantime a mere list of these authors 
wUl be of use. 

That, in fact, our legislators are often misled in 
these matters, must be evident to any one who recalls 
the history of the “ Sanitary Movement,” as it is 
called, within the last few years. It would be difficult 
to say how this unfortunate tendency is to be effectually 
combated ; but, at any rate, it is the duty even of the 
writer of a Rudimentary Treatise, to call attention to 
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the most flagrant of the mistaken theories which pre- 
vail in high, or authoritative, quarters. In the sections 
of the following little work devoted to the consideration 
of town sewerage, and town water supply, an attempt 
has therefore been made to divert public attention 
from the incorrect doctrines lately promulgated “ by 
authority” on such subjects, and to direct that atten- 
tion to the writings of the men who really knew some- 
thing of the laws (both natural and municipal) which 
affect those branches of hydraulic engineering. Of 
course it would be impossible to exhaust such investi- 
gations in a merely preliminary treatise ; and for this 
reason again, it has become important to place before 
the public such indications of the best sources of 
information, as may enable it to complete what may 
herein be deficient. The necessity which unfortunately 
exists for attacking some of the doctrines recently pro- 
pounded by the very branches of administration which 
profess to “ guide public opinion,” may, however, give 
to some portions of the following work somewhat of a 
controversial nature. This is much to be regretted; 
and, as far as possible, I have sought to avoid such 
discussions, and have only introduced them when it 
appeared to be absolutely necessary so to do, in order 
to resist the diffusion of mischievous error. Singularly 
enough one of the members of a recent ministry was 
actively concerned in the promulgation, in a neighbour- 
ing country, of some of the absurd nonsense with 
respect to these subjects of sewerage and water supply 
which has cost us so very dear. It behoves all 
engineers, then, to record their protest against the 
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theories and practices so recommended, and to save 
others, if possible, from the bitter disappointment 
•which they would infallibly encounter if they followed 
such blind guides. Besides this cosmopolitan motive 
for alluding to the errors of our rulers, it is now, more 
than ever, important to induce the public to revert to 
sound doctrines on many points connected ■with the 
application of the physical sciences ; for the evil con- 
sequences of the mistaken principles lately applied to 
town sewerage especially, are beginning to produce 
fearful results. The state of the Thames and of 
many of our great rivers, indeed, is such as to inspire 
well-founded apprehension, and also, I fondly hope, an 
earnest desire on the part of the public to hear any 
conscientious opinion as to the measures requisite, 
either for the prevention, or for the remedy of evils so 
imminent, and so enormous. 

In this edition of the Rudiments of Hydraulic 
Engineering, an attempt has been made to embody 
our present knowledge of the Chemistry of Building 
materials with the other portions of the theory of that 
branch of the profession. This section is, in fact, 
little else than a condensation of a paper read by 
myself at the Institute of British Architects, and of 
an article on Atmospheric influence inserted in the 
“ Dictionary of technical terms,” published by the 
Architectural Publications Society. It is avowedly 
incomplete ; because hitherto very little attention has 
been devoted to the subject, and there is little satis- 
factory knowledge thereon to be discovered in the 
best treatises on Engineering. The insertion of this 
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section may therefore, it is hoped, call the attention of 
more able enquirers to an investigation of such vital 
importance. Of late years also the operations of both 
English and Foreign well sinkers have thrown so much 
light on the subject of the internal constitution of the 
Globe as to render it desirable to extend the short 
notice originally given upon Artesian wells ; and the 
brilliant success of the operations of the Belgian 
Government in the irrigation of the Campine, and of 
the late East India Company in its dominions, has 
appeared a sufficient justification for the references to 
them. With all possible care and attention, however, 
a work of such a wide range as a Budimentary Treatise 
on Hydraulic Engineering must ever be incomplete ; 
and, at best, its only merits must consist in the earnest 
endeavour of its writer to place before the student, in 
an intelligible form, the truest statement of the uni- 
versally admitted laws affecting that noble profession. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. The details of Engineering practice which are 
connected either with the application of water, or 
with the resistance to its effects, have usually been 
considered to form part of an important subdivision of 
the general body of the sciences applied to that pro- 
fession ; and they have been distinguished by the 
specific name of Hydraulic Engineering. Very strong 
objections might be raised to this name, for its deriva- 
tion would certainly indicate that it cannot logically be 
applied to the bulk of the subjects which it has been 
made to express ; but the use of the word, in the sense 
referred to, is now so general that there would be 
danger in attempting to alter it, or to substitute another 
in its stead. In the following treatise, therefore, the in- 
quiry into the principles of Hydraulic Engineering 
will be considered to include the discussion of the 
various questions connected with building in water for 
whatever purpose, and also of those connected with 
the use of water commercially, agriculturally, or for 
municipal requirements. It will thus be necessary to 
examine, with more or less detail, the principles to be 
observed in the construction of bridges, canals, docks, 
harbours, lighthouses, sea walls, &c. ; in the execution 
of works of drainage, warpmg, irrigation, sewerage, 
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•water supply, river iriaprovement, reclaiming of land, 
&c. ; or, in fact, to investigate the various circum- 
stances under which it may be necessary to resist, to 
control, or to distribute water. 

2. The hydraulic engineer, as the term is above 
explained, is thus called upon to ascertain the mecha- 
nical laws, and the chemical or physical properties of 
water, and of the various materials exposed to its 
action. Before, therefore, directing attention to the 
practical details of the various descriptions of work 
named above, it is expedient to state briefly the laws and 
properties thus referred to, or to give a slight sketch of 
the sciences of hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
and of some parts of that of applied chemistry. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

3. Under the generic name of HYDRODYNAmcs are 
included, firstly, Hydrostatics, or the laws of the 
pressure of water when at rest; and secondly. Hydrau- 
lics, or the laws of water in movement. Water is 
considered, in the reasoning usually adopted upon 
these subjects, to be an incompressible fluid, and its 
molecules are assumed to exist in a state of cohesion 
so slight that they are susceptible of being moved in 
any direction (unless restrained by external objects), 
without experiencing any sensible resistance. By the 
addition, or subtraction, of heat water changes its 
physical condition ; becoming, in the former case, an 
elastic and compressible vapour ; and, in the latter, a 
solid body, subject to all the ordinary laws of such' 
bodies. Hydraulic engineering is principally confined 
to the operations in which water acts as an incompres- 
sible fluid, although occasionally it is essential to take 
into account the various effects produced by, or attend- 
ing, its changes of state. 
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4. Perfectly pure water at its maximum density 
(which takes place when the temperature is 39'2° Fah- 
renheit), weighs 62 lbs. 5 oz. per cubic foot; and its 
specific gravity is usually considered to be represented 
by that quantity. Above 3 9 ‘2° water gradually and 
slowly diminishes in its specific gravity with great 
regularity ; and a similar diminution, but of a more 
irregular character, takes place when the temperature 
falls below the point so named. If the specific gravity 
of water at 39‘2° be taken as unity, that of water at 122® 
will he 0'98758, and that of water at 212° will be 
0'95670 ; whilst the specific gravity of ice itself does 
not exceed 0'930. It is in consequence of this decrease 
in the specific gravity of ice, below that of water, that 
the former rises to the surface, and thus to some extent 
protects the water beneath it from frost. 

5. The salts which are contained in water affect its 
specific gravity to a trifling extent in ordinary spring or 
river waters, and to rather a more appreciable extent in 
those of the sea. Taking distilled water as the type, 
filtered river water, when free from mechanical im- 
purities, does not differ from it in weight to the extent 
of more than from 1 to 2 parts in 10,000. Some accu- 
rate observations made upon the waters of the Garonne 
showed that its waters had a specific gravity of 1'00014 ; 
and similar observations upon the waters of the Seine 
gave as nearly as possible the same results. Rivers, 
such as the Nile during the floods, or the Ganges when 
at the full, bring down remarkably large quantities of 
alluvial matter ; and indeed it would appear, from the 
observations of Mr. Piddington, that the mean specific 
gravity of the latter, as compared to that of pure 
distilled water, is not less than 1*00153. Sea water is, 
however, still heavier ; its specific gravity is at times 
1*028, and a cubic foot weighs 64 lbs. 2^oz. 
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6. In stating above that water is incompressible, it 
must be understood that the term is only applied in a 
practical sense. Water is in fact compressible, but 
so very slightly, that the diminution under the pressure 
of one atmosphere is only about 0’000046 of its 
original volume. It hardly ever happens that the 
operations of hydraulic engineers are carried on 
under circumstances to render it necessary to notice 
this variation in the density of water ; and, indeed, 
insomuch as water does not vary in its specific gra\dty 
at ordinary temperatures, or under ordinary mechanical 
conditions, within a wider range than 0'9984 or 0'999 
of its normal gravity taken as unity, there can be no 
reason for considering it otherwise than as a fluid of a 
uniform character possessing the following mechanical 
properties. 1, It is incompressible ; 2, its molecules 
are susceptible of free motion in every direction ; 3, 
it communicates equally throughout its mass, the pres- 
sure exercised upon any particular point ; 4, in any 
definite liquid mass any molecule supports in every 
direction a pressure equal to the weight of a vertical 
column of similar molecules, starting from it, and con- 
tinuing to the surface of the liquid. From the latter 
property of incompressible fluids many important laws 
of hydrostatics are derived; these are, 

a. Every layer, or horizontal film of a homogeneous 
liquid mass, supports an equal pressure on eveiy part 
of its surface ; 

b. The sum of the pressures supported by any hori- 
zontal film is equal to the weight of the liquid cylinder 
or prism, whose base is the surface of the layer, and 
whose height is the distance from this layer to the 
upper surface of the fluid mass ; 

c. The pressure exercised upon an}' portion of a 
containing surface, whether horizontal, vertical, or 
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inclined, is perpendicular to that surface ; for the 
pressure must be resisted by the containing body, and 
the surface of the latter can only resist perpendicularly 
to its own direction; the pressure thus exercised is 
equal to the weight of a liquid column having for its 
base the portion of the surface under consideration, 
and for its height the distance from that portion to the 
surface of the fluid ; 

d. The pressures being equal upon all the points of 
the lower horizontal surface of a vessel containing a 
fluid, the total pressure supported by that surface is 
equal to that of the column whose base is the surface 
itself, and whose height is the distance between it and 
the upper surface of the fluid: so that this pressure 
would remain the same whatever were the form of the 
vessel, provided that the area of the bottom, and the 
height of the liquid did not vary. 

7. The above laws furnish the means for calculating 
the resistances which vases, or containing substances 
must offer to the pressure exercised upon them by a 
fluid. Thus : when a vase with a circular horizontal 
section, small in proportion to the height, contains 
water, each horizontal ring is pressed, on all its points, 
by the column of water above it. Now, as in the case 
when all the points of a circle are equally pressed in 
an outward direction, the effects of this pressure to 
force out the containing sides of the circle are propor- 
tional to the intensity of the force acting upon each 
point, and to the radius of the circle itself, it follows 
that the effort of a fluid to hurst a circular vase is 
proportional to the distance of the ring under con- 
sideration from the surface, and to the radius of the 
vase. Evidently, tmder these circumstances, the thick- 
ness of the containing sides of the supposed cylindrical 
vase ought to be increased in proportion to the depth 
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of the fluid, if it were only desired to make them barely 
in excess of the theoretical dimensions. When the 
shape of the vase, instead of being cylindrical, is that 
of a cone with the larger diameter downward, the forces 
which tend to produce rupture, increase not only with 
the depth but also with the diameter at the level con- 
sidered ; and in this case the thickness of the contain- 
ing sides would require to be increased in the lower 
portions over that which would have been necessary 
had the vessel been circular, and of the small upper . 
diameter, instead of being conical. If, therefore, in a 
large vase of this description, a uniform thickness be 
given which is sufficient to resist the effort exercised 
upon the bottom, it will be in excess of the thickness 
absolutely required at the top. 

8. In fact, the tangential force exercised by a fluid 
upon the sides of a vase may be represented algebrai- 
cally by the simple expression II ^ ; in which R=the 
radius, and /i=the vertical pressure supported by the 
surface of the ring. The thickness necessary to resist 
this force must, therefore, be such as to present a 
resistance greater than the effort R h, under any cir- 
cumstances ; whether those circumstances arise from 
an accidental increase of pressure, or from a diminu- 
tion of the original resistance of the materials of the 
vase, by oxidation or by any other cause. 

9. It is often necessary to ascertain, not only the 
total value of the pressure exercised against any defi- 
nite portion of the surface of a vessel containing a 
fluid, but also the point of application of the resultant 
of the various pressures to which that surface may be 
exposed ; for this would evidently be the point to which 
it would be desirable to apply a resistance which should 
be able to counteract the first-named forces. This point 
is known by the term of the “ centre of pressure.” 
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10, Now, it must be evident that if the pressures 
exercised upon the different portions of the surface 
were co-equal, the centre of pressure would coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the surface ; but as the 
pressures vary with the distance from the surface of 
the fluid, the centre of pressure is always below the 
centre of gravity. It is found, in fact, that the centre 
of pressure against a rectangular plane surface, whose 
upper side coincides with The surface of the water, 
exists upon the line joining the horizontal surfaces, at 
a distance of two-thirds of its height from the top ; or 
calling X the centre of pressure, I the height of the 
rectangle measured on the line joining the middle 
points of its horizontal bases, x=^ 1. The centre of 
pressure of a triangular surface, whose base is hori- 
zontal and upon the upper water line, is in the middle 
of the line joining the summit with the horizontal 


base ; or, x= 


The centre of pressure of a triangle 


whose summit is at the water line, and whose base is 
horizontal and at the lower level, is on the line joining 
the summit to the middle of the base, and at three- 


3i 

fourths of the distance from that summit; or • 

4 


11. Should the surface of the bottom of the con- 
taining vessel not be horizontal, as it has hitherto been 
supposed to be, the pressure exercised upon it will be 
ascertained by multiplying the area into the depth of 
the centre of gravity of the irregular surface from the 
upper surface of the fluid. It must be borne in mind, 
in all calculations of this description, that whatever be 
the pressure upon the sides of any vessel, ascertained by 
the laws given above, the pressure upon the bottom is 
equal to the weight of the whole fluid acting upon it ver- 
tically. In close vases, also, if any pressure be applied 
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to the surface of the fluid they may contain, every pro- 
portion of the sides and bottom would be affected by it. 
It is of the utmost importance that attention should be 
paid to these laws in calculating the dimensions of 
constructions intended to hold or to resist the action of 
large bodies of water, such as reservoirs, sluices, &c. ; 
and it may be convenient to remember, that the pres- 
sure of fresh water is nearly 13 lbs. upon every square 
inch of horizontal surface at the depth of 30 feet, and 
so in proportion for greater or less depths of water. 

12. If stUl water be contained in vessels communi- 
cating freely with one another by means of tubes or 
passages of considerable dimensions, evidently the 
equilibrium of pressure cannot exist unless the water 
stand at the same level in aU of them; or, in other 
words, the pressure arising from the weight of a fluid 
being proportional to its height, and being equally 
transmitted in every direction, the surface must always 
be at the same level in all vases communicating with 
one another. It is upon this law of the equilibrium of 
liquids in communicating vessels that the details of 
works for the connection of reservoirs are calculated. 

13. But the law in question only holds good when 
the communication is of considerable sectional area, 
and the water is retained in the supposed vessels : 
when the passage is very small, the equilibrium 
becomes affected by a new power, known by the name 
of “ the capillary action.” This action may, indeed, 
be observed whenever a body is immersed in water, for 
the latter either rises or falls round it ; and, according 
as the body may be raised or depressed, the water 
itself assumes a concave or convex form. There are 
few substances in nature which do not possess the 
power of producing this phenomenon: polished steel 
is however one of the most remarkable exceptions. 
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and when a bar of that metal is plunged into water, 
the fluid retains its level at the point of contact with 
the surface of the steel. But, of course, the effects of 
capillary action are only feebly displayed when the 
exposed surface of the fluid is comparatively large ; 
indeed, the very term capillary action (or that variation 
of the ordinary laws of Hydrostatics observable in 
small tubes whose diameters do not much exceed the 
dimensions of a hair), implies that it takes effect 
principally in small tubes. 

14. In fact, the energy of the capillary action depends 
very much upon the form, distance apart, and disposi- 
tion of the sides of the tubes which excite it. In minute 
cylindrical tubes, for instance, it is greater than it is in 
prismatic tubes ; and in both descriptions it is greater 
than when the action takes effect between parallel 
plates. The elevation, or depression, in cylindrical 
tubes is in the inverse ratio to their diameter ; in pris- 
matic tubes it is in the inverse ratio of the wet contour 
of the horizontal section ; whilst in the case of parallel 
plates, it is in the inverse ratio of their distance 
asunder. The surface of the fluid between the plates 
is perceptibly a demi-cylinder, with a semicircular 
base, whose axis is horizontal ; in a cylindrical tube 
the surface is that of a demi-sphere, whose diameter is 
equal to that of the tube itself. 

15. Minute as the effects of capillary action may 
appear to be to a casual observer, they are of the 
greatest importance in many branches of physical 
science, and even practically they merit greater atten- 
tion than they usually receive from engineers, or archi- 
tects. Thus, for instance, the capillary actions which 
take place in building materials have a very perceptible 
influence upon the durability of the latter, and these 
may be observed to disintegrate the most rapidly at 
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the limits of the capillary actions. In the cases of 
sea, or river, walls backed up with earth, the capillarity 
of the earth causes it to take up water, and thus to 
become increased in weight ; so important, indeed, does 
this consideration become, when the walls in question 
are exposed to the influence of tides, that it becomes 
necessary to allow for the thrust of the earthwork, on 
the supposition of its being a semi-fluid denser than 
the earth itself in its dry, or normal, condition. Many 
failures of wharf, or of retaining, walls have occurred 
from the neglect of this apparently self-evident law. 

16. If a body be immersed in a fluid it is necessary, 
in order that it may remain in equilibrium, that — 1, its 
weight should be equal to that of the fluid displaced ; 
2, the centre of gravity of the body and of the dis- 
placed fluid should be upon the same vertical line ; 
and 3, the centre of gravity of the body should be as 
low as possible. The two first conditions evidently 
result from the fact that the weights of the body and 
of the fluid act as parallel forces, which can only 
destroy one another when they are equal and are 
directed in the same line ; the influence of the last 
condition of stability arises from the law by which the 
centre of gravity of any body has an invariable ten- 
dency to assume the lowest position. 

17. When, however, the body, instead of being 
entirely immersed, floats upon the surface of the fluid, 
the conditions of equilibrium are virtually the same as 
they are in the latter case ; for the body tends to sink 
by its own weight, and to rise by the pressure which 
the fluid exercises upon the portion of its surface sub- 
merged — this pressure being evidently equal to the 
weight of the fluid displaced, and considered to be 
applied at its centre of gravity. It follows from this, 
that in order that a body may float upon the surface of 
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a fluid, its weight must be less than the weight of an 
equal volume of the latter. Should the body and the 
fluid actually be in a state of equilibrium, the weight 
of the fluid displaced must therefore be equal to the 
total weight of the body ; and the centres of gravity of 
both the liquid displaced and of the body displacing it, 
must be in the same vertical line. The equilibrium 
will only be stable when the centre of gravity of the 
body is lower than that of the fluid displaced by it. 

18. In works upon physical science, th§ term “ specific 
gravity” is used to express the ratio of certain bulks of 
the substance considered with reference to equal bulks 
of some other substance of known weight with which 
they may be compared. Water has been adopted as 
the standard of comparison in the case of the majority 
of solids or liquids, on account of its being little exposed 
to variation, and of its being easily compared with the 
relative weight of other substances. The specific gravity 
of gases, or aeriform fluids, is, however, ascertained by 
adopting the the weight of dry atmospheric air as the 
standard. It thence follows, that the specific gravity of 
a solid, or of a liquid, is ascertained by dividing the 
weight of a portion of such substance by the weight of 
an equal bulk of water; and, similarly, the specific gravity 
of a gas is ascertained by dividing the weight of a given 
bulk of it by that of an equal volume of air. A table of 
specific gravity is here introduced, but it is particularly 
to be observed in using such tables, that the ascertain- 
ing of the weights of equal volumes of any two substances 
they may contain depends upon the weight of a definite 
unit of the term of comparison itself previously ascer- 
tained. F or instance, if the unit of weight be a cubic inch 
of water, that of the substance to be compared with it 
will be found by multiplying the number of cubic inches 
it may contain by the weight of a cubic inch of water. 
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and by the tabular number. In the English tables the 
specific gravity of water is ascertained when it is at 62® 
Fahrenheit, and when the barometric pressure is equal 
to that of a column of mercury measuring 30 inches. 


TABLE I. OF SPECIFIC ORAVITT OF BODIES (Huttok ahd Care). 


Platina, pure (Hutton) 


23-400 

Cla 7 . . (Hutton) 



2-160 

Standard gold 



18-8S8 

Brick . . . 



2-000 

Standard silver 



10-535 

Common earth ,, 



1-984 

Cast lead . . 



11-325 

Sand . . . 



1-520 

Quicksilver . 

»> • 


13-600 

Coal . . . 



1-250 

Cast copper . 



8-788 

Box wood . ,, 



1-030 

Qun metal 

• 


8-784 

Sea water . ,, 



1-030 

Cast brass 

(Cair) . 


8-395 

Common water,. 



1-000 

Iron, cast 
Iron, bar . . 



7-207 

Asli • • • 



0-800 



7-788 

K&plO • • y 1 • 



0-755 

Steel, hard . 

>> • 


7-816 

O&k • ■ II • 



0-925 

Tin ... 



7-291 

Elm . . . 



0-600 

Zinc . . . 



7-196 

Fir ... ,, 



0-560 

Glass, flint . 



3-329 





Glass, white . 

n • 


2-892 

Sulphurous acid gas 



2-265 

Glass, bottle . 



2-732 

Carbonic acid gas 



1-600 

Serpentine 



2-988 

Nitrous gas . . . 



1-194 

Basalt . . . 

»> • 


2-864 

Hepatic gas . . . 



1-106 

Marble . . 

>> * 


2-741 

Oxygen gas . . . 



1-103 

Granite . . 

n • 


2-654 

Nitrogen gas . . . 



0-983 

Porphvry . . 

M • 


2-765 

Ammoniacal gas . . 



0-600 

Flint . . (Hutton) 


2-570 

Hydrogen .... 



0-084 

Common stones 



2-620 

Atmospheric air . . 



1-000 


19. The property by which heavy bodies displace a 
quantity of water equal to their own volume, when their 
specific gravity exceeds that of the water itself, is use- 
fully applied in calculations of various descriptions, if 
the specific gravity either of the water, or of the body, 
be known. Thus, inasmuch as the weight lost by the 
body when immersed (which may be represented by w) 
is to its total weight in vacuo (or W) in the same ratio 
as the specific gravity of the water (or «) is to the 
specific gravity of the body (S) ; or in another form as 
to ; W : : s : S, it is easy to calculate any one of the 
unknown terms of the problem, if the others should be 

W 

already known ; or, indeed, as S = — , the knowledge 
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of the two latter terms will suffice to determine the 
others. Again, if a body float on a fluid, the part 
immersed (Q) bears the same proportion to the whole 
body (P + Q) as the specific gravity of the body (s) does 
to the specific gravity of the fluid (S) ; or Q : P + Q : : 
s : S. It is upon this principle that the Hydrometer, 
or the instrument for ascertaining the specific gravity 
of fluids, is constructed ; for, evidently, when the same 
body floats on different fluids, the magnitude of the 
part immersed in the first is to the magnitude 
immersed in the second, as the specific gravity of 
the second fluid is to that of the first. The practical 
rule for ascertaining the specific gravity is as fol- 
lows: — Let W = the weight necessary to sink the 
bulb of the hydrometer in one fluid, supposed to be 
water, and W + w the weight necessary to make it 
sink to the same point in the other. Then, as the 
specific gravity of water is usually taken as I’OOO, the 


specific gravity of the other will be = 1*000 x ± 


w 

W 


When either the magnitude or the weight of a body is 
given, the other property may be ascertained jfrom its 
specific gravity, thus : — If the magnitude M, and the 
specific gravity S, be known, the weight W = M x S ; 
or the weight in grains and the specific gravity 
being known, the bulk or volume in cubic inches, 


B= - W_ 
252576 S’ 


The magnitude of an irregular solid 


and the capacity of an irregular vessel may be also 
ascertained from the property under consideration ; for 
if the solid be weighed in air and in water, then, since 
a cubic foot of rain water weighs 1000 ounces, it is to 
the weight lost, as one cubic foot is to the magnitude 
required ; or, again, if the vessel be weighed when empty, 
and when it is full of water, then the weight of one 
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cubic foot of water is to the total weight of the water, 
as one cubic foot is to the total capacity required. 

HYDRAULICa 

20. We have seen that when a fluid is contained in 
a vase of any form, it exercises, in consequence of its 
gravity, pressure upon every portion of the surface of 
the vase, and perpendicular to the same. If, then, a 
vase be perforated, the fluid will escape with a certain 
velocity ; and, at the same time, certain movements 
will take place in the fluid whilst in the interior of the 
vase, which we will proceed to notice. 

21. When a small hole is made in the bottom of a 
vase, the molecules of the fluid move vertically to 
within a short distance of the orifice, supposing the 
top surface to be exposed to the direct influence of the 
atmosphere ; but the other molecules flow towards the 
orifice from every direction. If the orifice be on the 
side of the vase, the molecules of the fluid equally 
move towards it, as far as the level of the bottom of 
the orifice itself ; so that, in every case, their motion is 
towards the orifice from every direction ; and as the 
same quantity of fluid must pass through the same 
space in the same time, if the pressure be uniform, the 
mean velocity of each such quantity must be in the 
inverse ratio of the capacity it occupies in the vase. 

22. The upper surface of the fluid in a vase, such as 
we have above considered, is not always terminated by 
a horizontal plane. Thus, for instance, when the fluid 
escapes vertically through an opening in the bottom, 
and the level has fallen nearly to that of the orifice, the 
upper surface of the fluid assumes the shape of a con- 
cave funnel, whose apex is in the centre of the orifice. 

If the fluid originall}’^ had a rotary motion, or if the 

vase itself were conical, the funnel formed by the upper i 
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surface of the escaping fluid would be developed at an 
earlier period than if the sides were vertical, and no 
extraneous motion had been given. If, moreover, the 
orifice were lateral, the complete funnel-shaped de- 
pression would not be formed, but the surface of the 
liquid would be depressed ; as in the accompanying 
figures, 1, 2, 3, and 4. These movements depend 


12 3 1 



upon the form of the vases, the height of the fluid in 
them, and the position and dimension of the orifices. 
Hitherto mathematicians have not succeeded in ex- 
plaining satisfactorily the general laws under which 
they take place. 

23. In escaping from an opening in a vase, the fluid- 
vein assumes the form of a prism, whose base would be 
tlie orifice itself, but whose sides recede gradually 
until they attain a distance from the orifice equal to 
about half its diameter ; at this point, the diameter of 
the fluid-vein would only be 0’6 or 0’7 of that of the 
orifice. This diminution in the sectional area of the 
fluid-vein is known by the name of its contraction; 
and it takes place in whatever direction the fluid may 
escape, but under slightly different conditions, de- 
pendant upon the action of terrestrial gravitation. 
Thus,^hen the fluid-vein escapes vertically downwards, 
the prism contracts to a greater distance than usual, 
because the velocity of the fall of each horizontal layer 
increases in proportion to the space fallen through, 
and therefore the distance between any two such layers 
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must also increase. Again, when the jet escapes 
upwards, the prism enlarges immediately after the 
extreme point of contraction has been passed, because 
the velocity diminishes. In all cases, however, the 
resistance of the air divides the jet into drops of 
greater or less volume, when it has reached a certain 
distance from the orifice. In vacuo, the jets, if they be 
not vertical, would describe a parabolic curve in falling, 
as solid bodies do under similar circumstances. 

24. The contraction of the fluid -vein does not appear 
to arise from any diminution of the volume of the fluid 
itself, but rather from the fact that the molecules of 
the fluid leave the orifice with different parallel velo- 
cities. Those which pass through the central parts of 
the orifice are not exposed to the retarding influence of 
the friction which necessarily takes place upon the 
perimeter; and they, therefore, must have a^ greater 
initial velocity than the molecules which were thus 
in contact with the sides. Moreover, the velocity 
of efflux in the filaments of the vein is affected by 
the various inclinations under which they approach 
the orifice ; in a short time, however, after leaving the 
vessel the velocity becomes equalised throughout the 
column, and it would remain constant, if the pressure 
upon the orifice and the resistance of the air did not 
interfere with it. 

25. When the jet is vertical and downwards, and the 
liquid has originally a rotary movement, a species of 
funnel is formed in the interior of the vase, and the 
liquid leaving it assumes a similar form, but its apex 
is precisely in the opposite direction to that of the 
funnel in the interior. If the sides of the orifice be 
not perfectly even, and the liquid in the interior be 
impressed with a rotary motion, the fluid-vein, in 
escaping, often assumes the form and appearance of a 
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spiral column. When the orifice is polygonal, or of 
any other than a circular form, the outline of the fluid- 
vein is more complicated, hut substantially the results 
are not different. If the various parts of the orifice 
should not be symmetrical, the vein would not retain 
the form it had on leaving the orifice ; but it changes 
continually as the distance from that orifice increases : 
thus, immediately after leaving the orifice, the faces 
corresponding with the rectilineal sides become hollow, 
and the concavity increases in proportion to the dis- 
tance ; whilst, after a time, the edges corresponding to 
the angles are splayed off, and finally they disappear 
altogether. Thus, MM. Poncelet and Lesbros ascer- 
tained that the form of the vein, leaving an orifice 
perfectly square, and measuring 8 inches on each side, 
presented the section a, c, e, g, at a distance of 6 inches 
from the orifice ; and the 
section d, f' h, at a dis- 
tance of one foot. This last 
was the smallest section, and 
its area was 0'563 to 1 of the 
orifice : whilst the effective 
discharge was 0'605 to 1 of'«i 
that indicated by theory. 

The head of water during 
the observations referred to 
was maintained constantly 
at 5 feet 7 inches. In this 
case the fluid-vein seems to have made the eighth of a 
revolution upon its axis ; and the researches of Bidone 
upon the phenomena of jets of water show that many 
other interesting remarks are to be made upon them. 
The reader who desires to study the subject is referred 
to the very interesting work by this auliior, under the 
title of “ Experiences sur la forme et sur la direction 
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des veines et courants d’eau lances par diverses ouver- 
tures,” For the present it may sufl&ce to observe, that 
if the jet should be of any important length, a series of 
contractions and expansions takes place in it; which 
are accompanied by changes in the transverse section 
when the orifice is polygonal. 

26. The velocity with which a fluid leaves an orifice, 
observed at the orifice itself, is at the commencement 
imperceptible ; it increases for a certain period, after 
which it remains constant, if the level of the fluid 
should continue the same in the vase ; or it decreases, 
if the level should be lowered. Whatever be the form 
of the opening, or whatever may be its size compared 
with the transverse section of the vase, so long as the 
water in the latter remains at the same level, the 
velocity with which the fluid escapes wiU follow the 
same constant law. 

27. When the orifice through which water flows from 
a vessel is made in a thin plate ; or when the thickness 
of the side of the vase does not exceed the smallest 
dimension of the orifice, and is, at a maximum, only from 
2 to 2^ inches ; the rate of flow, when no initial velocity 
exists, has been accurately expressed by Torricelli in 
the formula 

, V* 

V = 2 g h; from which, h = — 

In this formula, V = the theoretical velocity ; but 
the real velocity is found to he between V — OT V and 
V — 0'2 V ; the diminution of the velocity of the whole 
jet being attributable to the friction of the water against 
the sides of the orifice, and to the resistance of the air. 
In the formula, h = the height of the liquid in the 
vase above the centre of gravity of the orifice ; and 
g = the acceleration of motion due to gravity, in a 
second, which is, in London, considered to be 32^ feet. 
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The velocity in this case is that which a heavy body 
would acquire in falling in vacuo through h ; and as 
the velocity is proportional to the square root of the 
height of the liquid above the centre of gravity of the 
orifice, if the height be quadrupled evidently the 
velocity will only be doubled. 

28. When the liquid flows through an orifice, whose 
length is times its smallest transverse dimension, at a 
minimum ; or when an ajutage is employed, whose length 
is equal to two or three times the smallest dimension 
of the orifice ; the formulae for calculating the velocity 
become V' = 0'82 V = 0’82 V 2 g h;Y' being the real 
velocity with which the water flows, and the other 
notation as before. 

29. The velocity would be modified if the two faces 
of the orifice should be under water, and it would be 
represented by the formula, V = \/ 2 g h {h — F), in 
which F = the height of the water in the second 
recipient, and (h — F) = the difference of levels of the 
water in the two vessels, retaining the preceding signi- 
fications of V, g, and h. If the discharging vessel should 
be subject to any pressure, the formula would become 
V = y/ 2 g h (h + h'), in which F would represent the 
pressure expressed in the height of a column of the 
liquid. 

30. If we leave out of account the diminution of the 
velocity, and the contraction of the fluid-vein near the 
orifice, the theoretical discharge would be Q = SV, in 
which Q = the quantity discharged per second, S = 
the sectional area of the orifice, and V = \/ 2 g h- But 
the quantity which really flows from any orifice differs 
considerably from that indicated by theory, and it 
is usually expressed by the formula Q = K S V, in 
which the new term K = the coefficient of discharge, 
or the ratio of the real effective quantity flowing from 
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the orifice to the theoretical one. The value of this 
coefficient depends upon the pressure upon the orifice, 
its form, and its position in the sides of the vase. 

31. The greatest contraction takes place when the 
orifice is removed from the bottom, and the sides of 
the vase, by a distance at least equal to 1 or 1|- times 
its own smallest dimension ; and under these circum- 
stances the contraction takes place all round the fluid 
vein. But if the sides of the opening shoiJd be in the 
prolongation of the sides of the vase, the ordinary 
co-efficient of contraction requires to be multiplied by 
1T35, in the case when the prolongation exists on one 
side; by 1‘072 when it exists on two sides; and by 
1'025 when it exists on three sides. MM. Poncelet 
and Lesbros have determined the values of the coeffi- 
cient of discharge for rectangular orifices with the 
greatest contraction ; and these values are given in 
the Table II. in which the dimensions are given in 

TABLE n. 


Head over 
Center. 

Height of Orifloe. 

8 in. 

4 in. 

2 in. 

lAi”- 

Hin. 

is 

if jn- 






0-712 

if in. 

... 

... 


0-644 

0-667 

0-700 


• •• 

• •• 

... 

0-644 

0-663 

0-693 

l^in. 

• • • 

... 

0-624 

0-643 

0-661 

... 

2 in. 


• •• 

0.625 

0-643 

0-660 


2j»jin. 

••• 

0-611 

0.627 

0-642 

... 

• •• 

3J in. 

• •• 

0-612 

0-628 

0-640 

• a# 


4 in. 

• •• 

0-613 

0-630 

0-638 

... 


4* in. 

0-592 

0-614 

0-631 

• •• 

• • • 

... 

S in. 

0-597 

0-616 

0-631 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

8 in. 

0-699 

0-616 

0-631 


... 

• «« 

1ft. 

0-601 

0-616 




... 

1ft. 8 in. 

0-603 

0-617 

... 

... 

• •• 


3 ft. 3| in. 

0-605 


... 

... 

... 

... 


English feet and inches. They are equally applicable 
for other forms of orifice, without any inward projection. 
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provided that the smallest dimension be equal to that 
of the height given in the table ; and they are equally 
applicable when the discharge takes place in the open 
air, or under water. It is important, however, to 
observe that, if all other conditions remain the same, 
the contraction diminishes in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the orifice, for when the latter is considerable 
it acts to a certain extent as an ajutage; and that 
when the sides of the vessel are convex, outwardly, 
the discharge will be increased ; whilst, on the con- 
trarj% the discharge will be diminished if the sides 
should be concave. 

32. In the sluices of lock gates, the cills of which 
are generally upon the floor of the lock chambers, the 
coefficient of discharge is always 0‘625, whether the 
sluice work in still water or not. Formerly, it was 
usual to adopt the coefficient 0‘55 when two sluices 
were used ; but more recent experiments appear to 
prove that the real coefficient should be, as above, 
0*625. With inclined sluices, such as those used in 
the races of water-mills, with Poncelet’s wheels (to be 
noticed hereafter), the lower and side faces of ivhich 
sluices are in the prolongation of the reservoir, the 
coefficient is 0*74, if the upper face should have an 
inclination of 1 to 2 ; and of 0*80, if the inclination 
should be as 1 to 1 : the sectional area being obtained 
from the vertical height of the opening, not from the 
actual area of the opening itself. 

33. When water falls over a weir, its effective dis- 
charge is stated by Poncelet to be represented by the 
formula, 

Q = KLH\/2^H. In which 

Q = the effective quantity falling over the weir ; 

K = the coefficient of discharge, stated by liim to be 
= 0-405; 
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L = the width of the overflow ; 

H = the height of the water above the cill of the 
weir ; this height must be ascertained at a point where 
the level of the water is not affected by the contraction 
of the fluid-vein, which would usually be from 4 to 8 
feet above the overflow. In Table III. are given the 
various coefficients for different values of H, observed 
by MM. Poncelet and Lesbros ; and it further appears 
from their investigations, that the usual coefficient 
0‘405 becomes 0.42, when the clear opening of the 
overflow is of the same width as the leading channel, and 
when the depth of the latter corresponds nearly with 
H. If we call the thickness or depth of the sheet of 
water falling over h, it will be found that H = IT 78 h, 
when the clear opening of the overflow is 4ths of the 
width of the feeding channel ; and that H = 1'35 h, 
when the two widths are equal. 


TABLE m. 


Height over weir 

in. 

^in. 

In in- 

1^ in. 

2&in. 

3jin. 

Value of coefficient... 

0-424 





0-397 

Height over orifice ... 

4 in. 

6 in. 

8 in. 

8J in. 



Value of coefficient... 

0-395 



0-385 




34. When cylindrical tubes are added to an orifice 
in any vase, or reservoir, the discharge through the 
former will be found to be greater than would have 
been the case if the orifice had been left in its natural 
condition, supposing, of course, that the head of water 
and the dimensions of the orifice remain identical. 
This increased discharge will not, however, take place 
unless the water should fill the orifice, and this will 
occur when the length of the additional tube, or of the 
ajutage, as it is called, is three or four times its dia- 
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meter ; on the contrary, the orifice will not he filled 
when the length of the tube is less than that of the 
contracted vein, produced by the escape of the water. 
The increase in the discharge produced by a cylindrical 
ajutage, of the proper length to ensure its being filled, 
and in which that length does not exceed four times 
the diameter, is in the proportion of 1'33 to 1‘00 of the 
ordinary discharge through an orifice in the plane sides 
of the vessel. 

35. The effective discharge may he still further 
increased by making the ajutage of the form repre- 
sented in the accompanying sketch, pro- 
vided the liquid fill it entirely. This 
form of ajutage consists of two portions 
of cones upon the same horizontal axis, 
but with their apices in opposite direc- 
tions. The first portion has the form of 
the contracted vein ; the length of the 
second is three times that of the first ; 
and the opening m, n, of the first, in 
the side of the vessel, is ^ths of p, q, of the second. The 
effective discharge through an ajutage of this form is 
in the proportion of 3 to 2 of the discharge which 
would take place through a simple aperture in a thin 
plate. 

36. When water flows through long pipes the velocity 
of its flow is increased by the effect of gi’avitation, if 
the pipes have a general fall ; and as the liquid column 
is prevented from changing its form by the adherence 
to the sides of the pipes, and by the resistance of the 
air, the lower filaments of the liquid transmit a portion 
of their velocity to the upper ones, and thus establish 
a general uniform velocity which increases in propor- 
tion to the length of the pipes up to a certain point, 
beyond which the friction upon the perimeter of the 
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pipes stops the increase. In horizontal pipes this 
friction repeated upon a great length tends continually 
to diminish the velocity ; so that, if the length be con- 
siderable in comparison with the initial velocity, the 
liquid might, under some circumstances, hardly flow at 
all in such pipes. Eytelwein states that, in conse- 
quence of the existence of this friction, the head of 
water, producing motion in a pipe, may be considered 
to be divided into two parts, one of which serves to 
generate the velocity, and the other to overcome the 
friction. This latter portion must, therefore, be 
directly as the length of the pipe and the circum- 
ference of the section (or, as the diameter of the pipe), 
and inversely as the contents of the section (or as the 
square of the diameter). This part of the subject will 
be found treated in greater detail in the subsequent 
chapter of this work, devoted to the consideration of 
the water supply of towns ; to which it has been re- 
served on account of its more intimate connection with 
that branch of practical hydraulic engineering. 

37. It used to be considered that the rate of flow 
of water in pipes was not sensibly modified by the 
nature of the materials of which they are formed, or by 
their mechanical structure, so far as regards the 
smoothness of the interior ; and that the flow depended 
alone on the length and diameter of the pipes. The 
costly, but, at the same time, the ridiculous, experi- 
ments made by the Trial Works Committee of the first 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers appeared to con- 
firm this opinion ; but, latterly, M. Darcy has seriously 
called it in question, and from his “ I’echerches Ex- 
perimentales relatives au mouvement de I’eau dans 
les tuyaux,” and from the report of MM. Morin, 
Combes, and Poncelet, who had been appointed by the 
Academic des Sciences to. examine the above-named 
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Memoire, it would appear that the nature and the 
state of the surfaces, over which water flows, exercise a 
notable influence upon the discharge of pipes. The 
resistance which the latter oppose to the rate of flow, 
increases in proportion to the length, and is considered 
to be in the inverse ratio of the diameter, according to 
De Prony, and the earlier writers on hydraulics ; but 
M. Darcy’s researches throw some doubt also upon the 
generally received opinions on this point, for he has 
arrived at the conclusion that the influence of the dia- 
meter upon the rate of discharge was greater than 
would be indicated by De Prony’s formula ; and that 
this formula gave results in excess of those actually 
observed with small diameters, whilst the results were 
equally below the real fact when large diameters were 
experimented upon. Under all conditions of the dia- 
meter, however, curves, or deviations from the right 
line, in the pipes have a sensible influence in retarding 
the velocity of flow. If they should be of a nature to 
cause a severe shock, it is even possible that they may 
so effectually disengage the air in suspension in the 
water as entirely to interrupt the flow, unless a blow- 
off, or escape for the air, be provided. M. Darcy has 
devoted a chapter of his work upon the history of the 
water supply of Dijon, to the discussion of the influence 
of the air upon the discharge of a pipe, to which we 
may have occasion to return in a subsequent part of 
this work. 

38. In capillary tubes, as might naturally be expected, 
the velocity of flow is more affected by the resistance 
of any confined air than it is in those whose diameter 
is greater, and the retarding influence of the friction 
upon the contour is also necessarily more important, 
because the friction only affects those portions of the 
liquid which touch the contour of the tubes, and it 
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must, therefore, be the greatest when that contour is 
in immediate proximity to the axis. 

39. Bernouilli observed that, when liquids flowed in 
pipes, the pressure they exercised against the sides of 
the latter, was always less than the pressure they would 
exercise if they were in repose. The effective pressure 
is stated by him to be equal to the height of the liquid 
producing the head at the point observed, diminished 
by the height of the liquid able to produce the velocity 
actually existing at that point. From this it wiU. 
follow, that the pressure will always be in the inverse 
ratio of the velocity, and that it would be annihilated 
if the latter were really the velocity due to the head 
over the point of observation. This law has been 
verified by a sufficient number of experiments to entitle 
us to consider it to be correct. 

40. In open channels, as contradistinguished from 
pipes, the fact of the upper surface being open modifies, 
to a serious extent, the conditions of the flow of any water 
they may convey ; and it has been found that, what- 
ever be the section of a channel, if a uniform velocity 
be once established in it, the same quantity of water 
will be discharged at the lower end as enters at the 
upper ; consequently in any transverse section of the 
channel the same quantity of water must pass in the 
same period of time. It follows from this, that the 
velocity of the current must increase in proportion to 
the diminution of the area of the channel, if the dis- 
charge remain the same ; on the other hand, that the 
velocity must dimmish in proportion to the increase 
of the area. As the rate of flow is, in channels, pro- 
duced by the action of gravitation, it must evidently 
increase with the inclination ; and in order to maintain 
an equable discharge, the several conditions of the 
dimensions and of the inclination, both of the channels 
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and of the water, imist co-ordinate. In a channel with 
a uniform inclination and section, however, the rate of 
flow also soon becomes uniform ; because the friction of 
the sides destroys the increase of velocity which would 
otherwise be produced by gravitation — at least this is 
the case with the inclinations and dimensions ordinarily 
given to water channels. It also follows, from the 
effects of the friction upon the wet contour, that the 
velocity of all the molecules in the transverse section 
at any point is not equal ; those which are in contact 
with the sides of the channel are retarded in their flow, 
and, in their turn, they retard the flow of the molecules 
immediately around them. Of course, under these 
circumstances the maximum velocity exists at the 
surface and upon the axis of the current. From the 
experiments of Dubuat it appears, that the mean 
velocity of any stream in an open channel, represented 
by V, may be expressed by the formula v = cV, in which 
V represents the velocity upon the axis, and at the 
surface; and c, a coefficient varying according to circum- 
stances between 0‘76 and 0'K91. It is usual therefore 
in practise to consider that, for surface velocities vary- 

4 

ing between 8 inches and 5 feet per second, v=-—Y; 

or that V=1'25 v. But in large rivers these formulae 
would give results far in excess of those actually found 
to exist ; for it has been ascertained that in the Seine 
«=0’62V ; and M. de Kaucourt found that in the 
Neva v=0‘75 V. 

41. The German engineers who have examined 
this subject, have found that the mean velocity of all 
the fluid-veins met by the same vertical line in any 
part of the section of a river, bore a proportion to the 
velocity at the highest point on that line varying 
between 0’88 and 0‘92. From the experiments made 
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by M. Defontaine upon the flow of the Rhine, this 
ratio would appear to be 0’88 in that river. 

42. Dubuat concluded from his own ohservations 
that the velocity at the bottom of a channel, calling it 
XJ = 2 v—V, in which formula v and V retain the same 
signification as above; and from this, if V=l'25v, 
XJ = 0‘75r; or v = l‘33U. In the formation of awater- 
course therefore, U must be regulated so that its 
velocity should not be such as to remove the materials 
of the bed ; and Dubug^t has drawn up a short table, as 
follows, of the rate of flow able to carry forward the 
various substances named : — 

speed per second. 

River mud, semifluid silt . . . 0 ft. 3 in. 

Brown pottery clay 0 3|^ 

Common clay . . . . . .06 

Yellow sand loamy , . . ..08^ 

Common river sand . . . .10 

Gravel, size of small seeds . . . 0 4^^ 

„ „ of peas . . . .0 7^ 

„ „ of beans 1 0 J 

Coarse ballast 2 0 

Sea shingle, about 1 inch diameter ..22 

Large shmgle . . . . .30 

Angular flints size of hens’ eggs ..33 

Broken stones . . . . .40 

„ agglomerated, or soft schistous 

rocks 4 4 

Rocks with distinct layers . . .60 

Hard rocks 10 0 

The other dimensions of a water-course would be 
ascertained from the following formulae for channels 
of a uniform inclination and a constant section. 

43. In these cases calling Q the discharge, S the 
sectional area, and v the mean velocity of the water, and 
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taking the dimensions in yards and the decimal parts of 
yards, we have Q = S « ; from which we have also v = 3 . 

D 

The inclination will be ascertained (calling it I) by the 

p 

formula I = ^ (av + hv*) according to De Prony. In the 

latter formula P represents the wet contour, or the 
developed length of the wetted surface ; S, the sectional 
area as before; and a and b, numerical coefficients 
which De Prony makes respectively 0*0000444 and 
0'000309. Eytelwein was induced, from some obser- 
vations, to change these coefficients, and to make 
a=0’000024, 6=0*000365. But it would appear that 
Eytelwein’s values of a and b are only correct for large 
rivers ; whilst for channels whose sectional areas 
would not exceed 10 yards superficial, De Prony’s 
values are the more correct. 

44. If we call the quotient of the transverse section 
of the watercourse S by the wet contour P, the mean 

g 

raditis, and represent it by R, we have R =p; and 

the formula of De Prony gives us, replacing a and b 
by the values he has assigned to them, 

RI = 0-0000444 V -t- 0-000309 ZJ’, 
from which we obtain, 

V = V0‘005103 + 3233*428 R I — 0*07185, or nearly 

V = 56*86^^ — 0*072. 

De Prony’s formulae of course are expressed in 
French mMres and their subdivisions. Playfair, in his 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy, translates the last- 
cited formula for the velocity in English feet as being 
V = — 0*1541131 + v'0‘023751 + 32806*6 R I. 
From these formulae it will, therefore, be easy to 
ascertain the value of v, if I and R be known ; or to 
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ascertain the inclination I requisite to obtain such a 

velocity that ^ The value of E depends upon that 

of the section S, and the form of this section ; the latter 
being usually regulated by local considerations. If 
the channel should be executed in wood or in masonry, 
it would, generally speaking, be preferable to make the 
sides vertical, and the width equal to twice the depth 
of the water so as to render the wet contour, and con- 
consequently the surface producing friction, as small as 
possible. In channels of earthwork, or ordinary canals, 
the slopes of the sides vary according to the nature of 
the materials employed, and the width usually ranges 
between four and six times the depth of the water. 

45. De Prony’s formula for ascertaining the velocity 
will serve, not only to calculate the discharge of a 
channel of a uniform inclination and constant section, 
but also to gauge any stream, provided a length of 
about 500 yards can be found upon it, where those 
conditions of inclination and section are fulfilled. A 
cross-section of the stream will, in this case, give its 
area and its wet contour, and by dividing the former 
by the latter the mean radius B*will be foimd ; a longi- 
tudinal section will give the total inclination of the 
regular portion of the stream; and this inclination, 
divided by the developed length of the axis, will give 
the partial inclination in each unity of length. If the 
section of the stream should not be constant (which is 
indeed almost always the case with natural channels), 
a certain number of cross-sections must be taken in 
the portion where the stream is most regular, from 
which an average must be deduced, for the purpose of 
furnishing the elements for calculating the wet contour 
and the mean radius. The inclination is then to be 
ascertained from the mean velocity v, and the discharge 
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will be found by the ordinary formulae. Should it 
happen, however, that the stream is divided into two 
portions, one of which is very deep and comparatively 
spealung nairrow, whilst the other is shallow and broad, 
it would be preferable to consider the stream as though 
it were divided into two distinct branches, and to cal- 
culate the discharge of each of them separately. 

46. It is possible also to ascertain the volume of a 
river by determining the maximum velocity of the 
surface, and the average sectional area ; for the dis- 
charge will be found to be nearly Q = S (0'8V) which 
latter term we found to be the expression for the mean 
velocity v. It is essential in all such calculations that 
great care should be taken not only in ascertaining 
the cross-sections, but also that the floats used to 
determine the velocity should be thrown into the 
stream at some distance above the points of observa- 
tion, in order that they may really acquire the average 
velocity of the water during their passage. 

47. The preceding observations, it must be observed, 
only apply when the volume of water passing an orifice, 
or through any given portion of the channel of a stream, 
is such as to maintain a constant head or pressure. 
If, however, the discharge should be greater than the 
supply, the level of the water above the orifice, or 
section, will fall, and consequently the head or pressure 
producing the velocity wall be reduced. The value of 
H in such cases w’ill, therefore, have to be modified 
so as to express the effective head influencing the 
discharge during the entire operation. It has also 
been assumed, that the discharge takes place in the 
open air, and without encountering any resistance on 
the under side ; but in the case of one reservoir dis- 
charging its waters into another, not only does H 
require to be modified, but a new term is required to 
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be introduced, for the purpose of representing the 
resistance of the water in the lower reservoir as it 
rises above the orifice of communication. 

48. Morin gives a rule for ascertaining the discharge 
when a variable head, as above described, exists over 
the centre of an orifice, which is sufficiently simple for 
ordinary practice, and may be stated as follows : A verti- 
cal rule is to be placed in the upper reservoir, and upon it 
are to be measured the levels of the water corresponding 
to equal intervals of time ; for ordinary purposes five 
observations will suffice. Then, calling L the width of 
the orifice; E, its height; m, the coefficient of discharge 
ascertained from the arithmetical mean between the 
values corresponding with the greatest and least heads 
observed; h^, A,, h^, h^,h , the levels correspond- 
ing with equal intervals of time t; and Q, the volume 
discharged in the whole time, or in this case, 4t; we 
have Q = l‘47fi OT L E t ^ (V^* + 

•>/h^) +2 or, in other words, if it be desired 

to ascertain the volume of water discharged in a given 
time by an orifice, with a load upon its summit of a 
variable nature, after having as above observed the 
variations of level, the rule is — to take the square root 
of each of the heads over the orifice ; to the sum of the 
greatest and least of these square roots add four times 
the sum of the square roots of the heads of the even 
pair of the heads observed, and twice the sum of the 
square roots of the heads of the uneven pair ; multiply 
the total sum by the time which has elapsed between 
two observations by the area of the orifice, by the 
coefficient discharge, and by 1'476. This formula 
becoriies, when the flow of water over a weir is con- 
sidered, Q = 0-598 L t (^, \/h^ -b \/h^ -f 4 

(fe, + \/h^ + -f 2 /I 3 Vhj); and when the 

orifice may be covered with water on the underside, 
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the heads h^, &c., must he replaced by the dif- 
ferences of the heads on the upper and under sides at 
the same periods of observation ; that is to say, h , 
becomes H, — ; and ft, becomes H, — calling 

H the head producing pressure on the upper, and h 
that on the under side of the orifice. 

49. In all rivers there will be found to exist a greater 
or lesser extent of comparatively speaking still water 
in immediate proximity to the bank ; and in this part 
of the stream may also be observed a series of small 
eddies, produced by the impulsion of the current. 
The principal direction of these eddies appears even 
to be opposed to that of the current, and again, when 
any obstacle is offered to the onward flow of the latter, 
the water becomes heaped up, as it were, and in this 
case also a kind of return in the current takes place, 
owing to the change of direction in the flow of the 
water. A dyke or embankment in a river will produce 
this effect ; as will also any construction which dimi- 
nishes the water way, such as groins, bridges, &c. 
There is no universally received word in the English 
language which expresses this effect, and it may, there- 
fore be as well to adopt the French word “ remous ” to 
express simultaneously the increase of height and the 
change of direction, produced in a current by the 
intervention of any obstacle to its flow. 

50. In the case of a dam across the whole width of 
a stream, the horizontal section of whose bed is repre- 
sented to an exaggerated scale by the line A B, and 
the dam by E F, the water will rise on the upper side, 
to fall subsequently over the edge of the dam. The 
fluid mass represented by A a a C D wUl here repre- 
sent the remous ; and its greatest depth, excepting in 
so much as it is modified by the conditions mentioned 
in the next «!entence, will exist immediately over the 
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edge of the dam, E F, and will be derived from the 
height of the latter, diminished by the original depth 



of the water, and increased by the height of water 
standing on the edge. This last quantity has heea 
ascertained by M. Castel to be represented by the 

*; in which Q = the volume 

of the current, and L the width of the dam. Should the 
water, however, be withdrawn by a series of sluices at 
the lower part of the dam, instead of falling over its 
edge, the greatest depth will be equal to the distance 
between the centre of the openings and the bed, added 
to the distance between that centre and the top level, 

which will be found by making x = 0T805 A being 

the sectional area of the openings. But the greatest 
elevation of the water above the horizontal line does 
not take place immediately upon the dam ; it occurs 
at a small distance above it. The same thing happens 
in this instance, which happens in all others in which 
water flows over a weir, viz., that shortly before the 
water arrives at the edge, it slopes towards the latter. 


formula a; = 0*64 
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and in large remous this sloping, or inclination of the 
surface, will begin at a considerable distance on the 
upper side of the dam. The height of the remous, at 
any given distance from the edge, will necessarily 
result from the nature of the curve assumed by the 
surface of the water. This is essentially a hyperbola, 
whose summit is at A', whose axis is A C, And which 
is nearly tangential to a line passing through A, at 

2 E H 

such a distance that E G = — 7 — ; in which ex- 

0 

pression b = the length of the dam. 

51. During the investigations conducted by the 
Italian engineers for the purpose of discovering a 
simple self-acting gauge to measure the waters sup- 
plied for the irrigation of that country, a very interest- 
ing and important fact was observed, which indicated 
that the ordinary laws of hydrostatics applicable to 
the level of water in communicating vases, were 
modified to some extent when the water was set in 
motion. It was then ascertained that, in a vase con- 
stantly supplied, but divided into two portions by a 
diaphragm susceptible of being moved vertically, and 
with a discharging orifice on one side, a constant 
difference of level existed in the surfaces of the re- 
spective portions of the reservoir so long as the water 
flowed ; and that this difference of level was greater in 
proportion as the opening of the diaphragm was less, 
compared to that of the orifice. And it was also 
observed that if, by any change in the direction of the 
supply or of the flow, the level were made to alter on 
either side of the diaphragm, the corresponding varia- 
tions in the level upon the two sides continued always 
to be proportional to the respective differences of level 
first established. This law is not affected by the 
introduction of two or more diaphragms, for a similar 
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variation of level takes place between each of them, and 
it is maintained so long as the water flows. Of course, if 
the discharge cease, the hydrostatic pressure will cause 
tlie water to assume the same level in all the commu- 
nicating compartments, whatever be their number. 

52. If we suppose a fluid to be contained in a 
reversed v syphon, each of whose branches is of the 
same diameter, the fluid will be found to stand at the 
same level in both of them ; and if, by any means, the 
fluid column be first raised in one of the branches, 
and then allowed freely to resume its Natural position, it 
will commence its movement by falling below the origi- 
nal level, in consequence of the velocity acquired; it will 
immediately afterwards remount above that line, and 
continue to oscillate about it for a certain time. These 
oscillations are found to be isochronous ; and if the 
branches of the syphon should be vertical, their dura- 
tion will be equal to that of the beats of a pendulum, 
whose length is equal to half the total height of the 
liquid column. 

53. When any point on the surface of a pool of still 
water is disturbed, a series of small waves is formed 
around it, which extend with great rapidity. These 
waves are found to be of two sorts : the first are formed 
at the same moment in great numbers, and are pro- 
pagated in every direction with a uniformly increasing 
velocity, like that of the fall of heavy bodies, and the 
distance between the summits of any two waves in- 
creases in the direct ratio of the time elapsed since 
their formation ; whilst the heights decrease in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the time, when the liquid 
is contained in a channel of a constant width — or, 
according to the fourth power of the time when the 
liquid is free. The second sort of waves also rises in 
infinite numbers, and at the same time ; but the waves 
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are propagated uniformly with a velocity proportionate 
to the square root of the diameter of the surface ex- 
posed to the shock ; the heights of the surface decrease 
in the inverse ratio of the square root of the time, or 
of the first power tliereof, according as the liquid may 
be contained in a channel, or be entirely free. The 
second description of waves is more appreciable than 
the first, especially near the point of origin ; and any 
wave which is formed thus on the surface of a liquid 
mass, is propagated to a considerable depth in the 
interior. 

54. When waves of either of the above-mentioned 
sorts come in contact with a fixed body, they are inter- 
rupted in a portion of their course, and that portion of 
the wave which strikes the resisting body, is reflected 
back upon itself, and propagated in a direction oppo- 
site to the one it originally followed ; it is, however, 
re-formed beyond the obstacle, if the latter be isolated 
in the midst of the fluid, and it extends beyond it as 
though the wave had never been interrupted. When 
several centres of disturbance are formed in a piece of 
still water, the respective series of waves may be ob- 
served to cross one another without producing any 
very decided interference. These observations, how- 
ever, are only applicable to small bodies of water ; in 
the subsequent parts of this treatise, attention will be 
more particularly called to the laws affecting the forma- 
tion of the waves of the sea and of their mutual inter- 
ference. 

65. Bodies moving in fluids meet with two species 
of resistance : the one arising from the movement com- 
municated to the portions of the liquid successively 
displaced ; and the other, from the power necessary to 
separate the parts of the liquid between which the 
bodies move. Up to a certain velocity, the resistance 
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of fluids from the first cause is found to be proportional 
to their density ; to the square of the sectional area of 
the bodies moving in them, modified to a considerable 
extent by the forms of such bodies, and-to the square 
of the velocity. The resistance arising from the 
cohesion of the fluid was found by Coulomb to be 
proportional to the velocity, and to be independent of 
the nature of the surface of the body ; he also found 
that the pressure to which the fluid is exposed, is 
equally without influence upon the value of the resist- 
ance. Thus it would appear, that any body moving in 
a liquid meets with a resistance composed of two terms : 
the one due to the inertia of the liquid, and increasing 
as the square of the velocity; the other due to the 
cohesion of the liquid, increasing simply with the 
velocity. 

56. The researches of Mr. J. Scott Russell upon the 
movement of canal boats at high velocities, would in- 
duce us to believe that when the velocity of bodies of 
that description exceeds 13 feet per second, some new, 
and hitherto but imperfectly understood, laws come into 
operation. Our present knowledge of the subject may, 
perhaps with some reserve, be thus expressed, in the 
words of the Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

After establishing the fact that the movement of a 
canal barge, or of any solid body, in a channel of still 
water gives rise to a displacement of the water surface> 
which advances with an undulatory motion in the same 
direction as the body itself, and which Mr. Russell 
distinguishes by the name of the wave of displacement ; 
he proceeds to say that : “ The resistance of a fluid to 
the motion of a floating body will rapidly increase as 
the velocity of the body rises towards the velocity of 
the wave of displacement caused by the said motion. 
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and it will be greatest when the two velocities approach 
equality. 

“ When the velocity of the body is rendered greater 
than that due to the wave, the motion of the body is 
greatly facilitated. It remains poised on the summit 
of the wave in a position which may be one of stable 
equilibrium ; and this effect is such that, at a velocity 
of 9 miles per hour, the resistance is less than at a 
velocity of 6 miles per hour behind the wave. The 
velocity of the wave is independent of the width of the 
fluid, and varies with the square root of its depth. 

“ It is established that in every navigable stream 
there is a velocity at which it will be more easy to 
ascend against the current, than to descend with the 
current. Thus, if the current flow at the rate of 1 
mile per hour in a stream 4 feet deep, it will be easier 
to ascend with a velocity of 8 miles per hour on the 
wave, than to descend with the same velocity behind 
the wave. The velocity of the wave of displacement 
(which advances in the direction of movement of the 
floating body) is about eight miles per hour.” 

It must not, however, be understood that the con- 
clusions of the British Association in this matter are 
universally received as correct ; for not only have the 
practical results of the attempts hitherto made to apply 
the laws thus enunciated been such as to inspire 
serious doubts with respept to them, but the direct 
experiments of Generals Morin and Poncelet on the 
resistance of water to bodies moving in it led those 
able observers entirely to reject the theories of Mr. 
Scott Russell upon which those conclusions were 
founded. M. Bourgois, in a recently published Me- 
moire “ sur la resistance de I’eau au mouvement des 
corps ” (Paris, 1857), adopts the views of M.M. Morin 
and Poncelet ; and indeed there seem to be very grave 
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reasons for believing that, in spite of the merited 
authority of the members of tlie British Association, 
they were in error in supposing that any new laws 
with respect to the resistance of fluids were to be 
observed, so long at least as the velocity of movement 
did not exceed 10 miles per hour. The influence of 
the bottom and of the sides of a canal, as well as that 
of the wave of displacement itself, upon the resistance 
of the fluid to an advancing body, are so great, how- 
ever, as to render it extremely difficult to discover any 
precise expression of that resistance, or the laws under 
which it acts, 

57. Projectiles, when they strike the surface of a 
liquid, meet with a resistance which diminishes their 
velocity and changes the direction of their path. The 
intensity and direction of this resistance depend upon 
the form of the projectile and its velocity. At all 
times, however, it tends to raise the direction of move- 
ment and to carry it towards the surface of the liquid ; 
and if the original direction of the projectile should 
only be slightly inclined towards the horizontal line, 
the shock may even cause the projectile to rebound, in 
the same manner in which it would have rebounded 
from the surface of a solid body. It is thus that 
stones, thrown from a small angle, or bullets fired 
from batteries near the water line rebound, or ricochet, 
a great number of times before their velocity is suffi- 
ciently retarded to allow of their sinking permanently 
below the surface of the water by the ordinary effect 
of gravitation. 

58. When a fluid is in motion a certain portion of 
the force by which it is animated may be employed for 
the purpose of driving a machine : but evidently the 
motive power thus applied, must be only that portion 
attributable to the gravity of tiie water itself ; for if it 
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were necessary to create the power by the applica- 
tion of extraneous force, it would evidently be prefer- 
able to apply that force directly to the machine itself. 
In the industrial arts, then, water is only applied as a 
motive power when it flows in an inclined channel, or 
when it falls suddenly from a height. But it must be 
observed that, whatever he the nature of the inter- 
mediate machinery employed to transmit the power of 
the water, a portion of that power must always be lost : 
1, because the whole velocity of the water cannot be 
destroyed, or else the water after producing its effect 
upon the machinery could not flow away; and 2 , 
because the machine transmitting the power of the 
water, has a motion and a velocity proportionate to the 
latter, which consequently can only act by the excess 
of its velocity over that of the machine. 

59. Water may act in several manners to produce 
motion, either by percussion, by pressure, or by 
re-action. It acts by percussion when it strikes the 
portions of any machine placed in its course, and 
when, after having communicated its movement to the 
machine, it flows away immediately after producing the 
shock ; float wheels placed in a current are illustra- 
tions of this action. Water acts by simple pressure 
when, having no initial velocity, or one which is very 
small and only equal to that of the body on which it 
acts, it moves the latter merely by its weight ; as in the 
case of bucket wheels, when the velocity of the peri- 
phery of the wheel is equal to that of the stream. 
Water acts both by percussion and by pressure, when 
it falls upon a bucket wheel with a velocity greater 
than that of the wheel itself. Lastly, water produces 
its effect by re-action in turbines, or in what are called 
for this very reason re-action mills. In the case of the 
hydraulic press the law by which a liquid enclosed in a 
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vessel on all sides is able to transmit, to every portion 
of its bounding surface, a pressure exercised on any 
point thereof, is called into action. As the details of 
the various machines by which the power of water is 
applied, and the laws connected with its application 
form part rather of the science of practical mechanical 
engineering, than of civil hydraulic engineering, the 
student is referred for them to the Numbers of Mr. 
Weale’s Elementary Series, in which those subjects are 
particularly discussed. 

PNEUMATICS. 

60. Correctly speaking, the term Pneumatics ought 
to be confined to the science of the phenomena con- 
nected with the atmosphere ; but, by extension, it has 
also been applied to those connected with all gaseous 
fluids. The following observations will, however, be 
confined as much as possible to the phenomena which 
would be represented by the narrower acceptation of 
the term, and those of other gaseous fluids will only 
be alluded to as they may be 'connected with the 
atmosphere itself. 

61. As was already observed (§ 3.), gaseous fluids 
differ from aqueous fluids in this important respect : 
that the former are highly elastic, whilst the latter are 
so very partially elastic as to warrant the neglect of 
that property in all reasoning with respect to these 
fluids. Of the gases themselves, again, there are some 
which are permanently elastic, and others which, by 
means of compression, can be converted into liquids. 
Atmospheric air is an illustration of the compressible, 
steam of the incompressible, gases; but Faraday’s 
beautiful researches lead to the belief that this dis- 
tinction only exists in consequence of our defective 
means of operating upon them, and that, in reality, all 
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gases are susceptible of being compressed and con- 
densed when operated upon under favourable conditions. 
In ordinary language, it is, however, convenient to retain 
the distinction between the condensible and the incon- 
densible gases, and to apply to the former the name of 
the permanent gases ; to the latter, that of vapours. 

62. The properties common to all gases may be 
stated as follows : 1, that their elements have weight; 
2, that they tend constantly to dilate, in consequence 
of the repulsive force of their latent caloric exceeding 
the molecular attraction, and that, therefore, they only 
retain the same volume from the resistance of some 
containing body ; 3, that they are easily compressible 
on account of the space around their molecules ; 

4, that they are elastic, inasmuch as when their mole- 
cules are brought into closer coimection with one 
another, the repulsive force of the caloric of the gases 
increases more rapidly than their molecular attraction; 

5, that their molecules are perfectly free to move upon 
one another ; and, 6, that, by reason of their elasticity, 
a force exercised upon them on one point must be 
transmitted throughout and in every direction. All 
these properties have been proved by direct experi- 
ment to be possessed by atmospheric air. 

63. Since the atmosphere possesses weight, com- 
pressibility, elasticity, and the power of communicating 
pressure in every direction, it follows that any par- 
ticular portion of it must be pressed by the weight of 
the atmosphere immediately above the portion under 
consideration, and must also transmit the effect of this 
weight to the portions beneath ; consequently, the 
density of the atmosphere, and its elasticity, must 
decrease as the distance from the earth increases. 
For the same reasons, every object, or body, placed in 
the air must be exposed to a pressure upon every part 
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of its surface, which diminishes with the elevation 
above the groimd. 

64. The atmosphere revolves with the earth, and at 
the same velocity with it; for, if this were not the 
case, the air at rest would create a resistance to motion 
equal to the shock it would actually produce if the 
earth stood still. A current of air, in fact, would be 
felt, whose velocity would be equal to that of the earth’s 
rotation on its own axis, or, at the circumference, to a 
velocity of 1618 feet per second ; whilst the most 
violent hurricanes, such as are able to tear up trees 
and overthrow buildings, do not travel at a rate exceed- 
ing 147 feet per second. As the atmosphere thus 
moves with the earth, all the molecules composing the 
former are affected by three cosmic forces — gravity, 
elasticity, and the centrifugal force. Under these 
circumstances, as the weight and the elastic force of 
the molecules of the atmosphere diminish in proportion 
to the distance from the axis of rotation ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the centrifugal force increases with that 
distance ; there must necessarily exist upon any 
vertical line passing from the centre of the globe a 
point where these three forces are in equilibrium and 
the atmosphere must be limited. It has been calcu- 
lated that the distance at which the atmosphere 
becomes rarefied to such a degree as to be 760 times 
lighter than it is at the ordinary level of the earth — 
a rarefaction equal to that obtained by the best air- 
pumps — is about 58,000 yards above that level. This 
is not more than -rH-r of radius of the earth ; so 
that practically it may be considered that the height of 
the atmosphere above our globe is about equal to -nrs- 
of its radius. 

65. If a tube be made air-tight, ^d filled with any 
liquid, so as effectually to exclude the air, and then 
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immersed in a vessel filled by some other liquid whose 
surface is exposed to the pressure of the atmosphere, 
it will be found that a column of the first liquid, or of 
that within the tube, will be sustained in it, and that 
the height of this column will depend upon the relative 
specific gravities of the liquids, and be in the inverse 
ratio of their densities. The force which sustains such 
a column is produced by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere acting directly upon the exposed surface of the 
receiving vessel, and pressing it in a downward 
direction, whilst the liquid in the tube is exposed to 
no such action ; and the effect will be the same, what- 
ever be the section and dimensions of the tube, pro- 
vided it be not so small as to allow capillary attraction 
to modify the results. Moreover, the pressure of the 
atmosphere may be demonstrated to act on every side 
of the tube or of the receiving vessel ; for if the tube 
be made to assume any direction, the liquid will rise 
in it to the same height above the surface of the 
receiving vessel as it would do in a tube held in a 
perfectly vertical position. 

66. As the heights of the liquid columns thus 
sustained in tubes are precisely in the inverse ratio of 
the densities of the column, their weights must be 
exactly equal. Under these circumstances, as it is 
known that the atmospheric pressure will sustain, on 
the average, a column of mercury 30 inches in height, 
it will also sustain a column of water about 34 feet 
high, since the specific gravity of mercury is 13’56. 
But as the pressure of the atmosphere varies within 
such limits as to allow the height of the mercurial 
column in a tube also to vary 3 inches in height, the 
height of the water column will also vary to a propor- 
tionate extent ; that is to say, within a range of about 
3 feet 5 inches. The atmosphere itself must exercise 
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an average pressure of 15 lbs, on the square inch, or 
the weight of a square vertical prism of atmosphere 
measuring 1 foot on every side is about 2160 lbs. In 
works upon Physics, especially in those published 
abroad, the elastic force of gases is estimated by their 
relation to the atmospheric pressure, or, as we have 
seen the latter to be 15 lbs. on the square inch, that 
quantity becomes the unit of comparison in all such 
calculations. 

67. It is to the pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
exposed surface of a lower vessel that the ascent of 
water in a tube from which air has been exhausted is 
owing. The removal of a certain portion of the air in the 
tube causes that which remains to expand, its elasticity 
at the same time diminishes, and the liquid from the 
lower vessel will rise until the weight of the column 
thus sustained, and the remaining elasticity and weight 
of the internal air, shall balance the external pressure. 
It follows from this law, that, for the same dilatation of 
the air, the liquid will rise to a height which will be in 
the inverse ratio of its density. 

68. It must be evident, from what has been said 
above, that the height of a liquid column of any 
description, in a closed tube, might be taken as the 
measure of the weight of the atmosphere. But, for 
the purposes of observation, it has been found to be 
more convenient to adopt mercury as the standard of 
comparison, because it admits of the column being 
made shorter than in the case of any other liquid, on 
account of its greater specific gravity, and also because 
it is not so much exposed to give off vapours (whose 
elasticity would, to a greater or less degree, falsify the 
indications of the column) as the majority of liquids 
are liable to do. Even mercury itself gives off vapour ; 
but within the ordinary range of the thermometer in 
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temperate latitudes, its elasticity is so small that the 
action of this vapour may he neglected without incon- 
venience. In the arts, then, we find that almost inva- 
riably air-tight tubes in which columns of mercury are 
free to move according to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere upon the surface of a small cup of mercury in 
which one of their extremities is immersed, are used to 
ascertain the pressure of the latter, and are known by 
the name of Barometers. Of late years the direct 
pressure of the atmosphere upon a thin metal disc, or 
diaphragm, covering an air-tight chamber, has been 
made to indicate the variations in the weight of the 
atmospheric column, in the elegant and ingenious 
instrument the Aneroid ; and this instrument has been 
employed for all the purposes connected with engineer- 
ing to which the barometer itself had previously 
been devoted. These purposes are for observations 
upon the weather, and occasionally for ascertaining 
comparative altitudes ; and it is to be observed, 
that within the range of temperature iprevailing in the 
temperate zones, the use of either the mercurial- or 
the disc barometers may be a matter of indifference. 
In warm climates, however, the expansion of the disc 
renders the indications of the aneroid doubtful. As 
these subjects are more particularly discussed in the 
Numbers of this Series which treat of Pneumatics and 
of Mathematical Instruments, the student who might 
desire further information on the use of the barometer, 
is referred to them, or to the works cited at the end of 
this treatise. 

69. It is a necessary consequence of that which has 
been previously stated, that when a gas is compressed, 
it diminishes in hulk ; and as its elasticity increases 
with its density, it must sooner or later arrive at such 
a state of condensation that the elastic force of the gas 
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itself shall balance the pressure exercised; hut the 
laws affecting the condensation and those affecting the 
elastic force are yet but little known. Practically, and 
especially in the case of atmospheric air, it may be 
considered that the pressure exercised by a gas against 
the sides of a vessel containing it, is increased in pre- 
cisely the same proportion as the space which it 
formerly occupied has been diminished ; or, in other 
words, the elastic force of the air, or of any gas, is 
proportional to its density. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that a variation in the temperature will affect the 
elasticity of a gas ; for an increase of temperature will 
give rise to an increase of elasticity without, or even in 
spite of, any variation in the density. 

70. One consequence of the elasticity of gases is, 
that they exercise a pressure upon their containing 
vessels independent of any other mechanical or exter- 
nal force ; and in this respect they differ from ordinary 
fluids. The energy of the pressure so exercised depends 
upon the difference between the elasticities of the con- 
tained and of the surrounding gases, independently of 
any pressure which may be applied to the former. 

71. The principles of Pneumatics are applied in the 
practical operations of hydraulic engineering, in the 
construction and application of pumps and syphons ; 
and it is therefore necessary to enter into some details 
of those engines. Pumps are of numerous descrip- 
tions, and every maker has his own peculiar fancies 
with respect to the execution of their parts ; but the 
only really philosophical distinctions between the 
various kinds of pumps are those founded upon the 
application or the neglect of the atmospheric pressure ; 
or, the infinite varieties of these machines may he 
classed under the simple divisions of the suction and 
the forcing pump. 
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. 72. The ordinary suction pump consists of a vertical 
pipe immersed in water at the lower end ; of a piston, 
moving in an enlarged portion of this pipe, called the 
cylinder or barrel ; and of two clacks or valves, one of 
which is seated upon the pipe, and the other upon the 
piston itself. If, in such a pump, of the construction 
usually adopted, we suppose the piston to be at the 
bottom of the cylinder, and nearly in contact with the 
lower valve, upon raising the former the valve upon 
the piston itself will be closed by the downward 
pressure of the atmosphere, and a partial vacuum will 
be formed under the piston. The air in the pipe and 
barrel of the pump will, therefore, be rarefied, and 
unable to press upon the surface of the fluid beneath 
it, with the same force that the atmosphere presses 
upon the water in the open vase ; and the latter force 
being no longer balanced, a column of water will be 
raised in the pipe, whose height will depend upon the 
atmospheric pressure and the perfection of the vacuum 
which can be created under the piston. If, further, we 
suppose the water to rise to a certain height in the 
pipe, and that the piston then descend to the position 
it first occupied, the air between it and the water will 
escape through the valve, and the water will upon the 
next ascentional movement of the piston again rise in 
the pipe, until at last the piston actually plunges into 
it, and the water rising through the valve is retained 
upon it when it again rises. On this return up-stroke 
the water above the valve is raised by the piston to the 
overflow ; a further vacuum is created beneath the 
piston, and an additional quantity of water from the 
containing vessel is made to enter the pipe by the 
atmospheric pressure. 

73. The height to be given to such a lifting pipe as 
we have above described, depends nearly as much upon 
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the perfection of the vacuum created as upon the 
atmospheric pressure itself. Instead, then, of being 
able to raise water by means of suction pumps about 
34 feet, as we should be entitled to expect theoretically, 
it is very rarely that suction pumps can be made to 
work at greater depths than from 16 to 28 feet ; and in 
all such machines the chances of diminished effect 
increase with the dimensions of the pump itself. In 
practice, the usual working depth of a suction pump is 
made about 24 feet ] and the diameters of the suction 
and ascending pipes are usually made from ^ to of 
the pump -barrel itself. It is necessary, in order to 
secure the greatest results from these machines, that 
when the piston descends it should touch the lower 
clack, so as not to leave any space between the latter 
and the under side of the piston. The power to be 
applied to the handle must be in excess of the sum of 
the weights of the column of water above the piston, 
and of the column in the ascending pipe, and also be 
sufficient to overcome the friction of the various parts 
of the machinery. 

74. The forcing pump may be either a species of 
Ufting pump, when the column of water is raised 
directly upon the piston ; or strictly a forcing pump, 
when the water is driven by the piston into an ascend- 
ing pipe. It is usual, in ordinary cases, to combine the 
suction pump with both these varieties of the forcing 
pump, in order to make as much use as possible of tlie 
atmospheric pressure upon the surface of the water. 

76. Evidently any kind of pump, in which the whole 
weight of a liquid column has to be set in motion at 
each stroke of the piston, must be so disadvantageous, 
that it cannot be a matter of surprise that the ordinary- 
lifting pump should be rarely used ; nor will it be 
worth while here to dwell further upon it, than to say. 
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that this description of engine is really nothing more 
than the suction pump already described, the upper 
tube of which has been prolonged. The forcing pump 
consists of a barrel and suction tube, separated by a 
clack, opening upwards only into the barrel. The 
piston, instead of carrying a second clack, is solid, and 
the clack is placed at the entrance of the ascending 
pipe, which usually branches off from the barrel in a 
horizontal direction for a short ‘distance, and then 
ascends vertically. The motion of the second clack is 
from the barrel outwards. 

76. The action of a pump of this description will be 
analogous to that of the suction pump until the water 
rises into the barrel, from the atmospheric pressure ; 
because' the piston will rarefy the air beneath it, and 
the unbalanced pressure upon the containing reservoir, 
will cause a column of water to rise in the tube. 
When, however, the water shall have entered the 
barrel, the piston, upon its next down stroke, will 
cause the water to force open the foot valve of the 
ascending pipe, and to rush into the ascending column. 
The pressure of the water in the latter must act upon 
its base with a weight proportionate to its height, and 
if then a motive force be employed in excess of this 
pressure, the water will continue to be lifted to a 
height proportional to the assumed motive power. 

77. In those suction and forcing pumps, in which 
the water does not rest upon the piston, the effort 
necessary to raise the latter is only the weight which 
would be required to move a weight equal to that of the 
column of water raised by the suction. But in the act 
of descending, the piston compresses (to a slight 
extent) the water, and causes it to flow through the 
foot valve, and to rise in the ascending column ; con- 
sequently it requires a power able to set in motion the 
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whole weight of the latter. There must be evidently a 
great advantage in equalising these actions, which it is 
always easy to do, when the total height to which it is 
required to raise the water does not exceed 56 feet, by 
merely placing the barrel in the middle of the lift, as 
the clear difference of level between the upper and 
lower extremities of the delivery pipes is called. 
Beyond this height it becomes necessary to adopt 
mechanical arrange’ments, in order to communicate 
greater power to the descending, than to the ascending, 
stroke of the piston ; and it is in such cases that the 
application of steam power produces some of its most 
useful and startling results, as exemplified in the large 
mining, or water-supply engines. 

The pistons of forcing pumps were formerly always 
made of wood, or of metal, packed with leather, so as 
to work closely against the sides of the barrel; but 
latterly, the so-called plunger pumps have been more 
generally used. In these pumps the plunger is a 
metallic cylinder, either solid or hollow, of a length a 
little greater than that of the stroke ; the diameter 
being from to 1 inch less than the diameter of the 
barrel. The packing is fixed, and it is indeed formed 
by the stuffing-box. The plunger, in its descent, takes 
the place of the water, which it drives before it ; and 
in its ascent it creates a vacuum in the suction pipe, 
which is immediately filled by the atmospheric pressure 
upon the water in the lower reservoir. 

78. In any pump, therefore, the useful results would 
be represented by the formula Pwi = "Wk, in which 
we have 

Pm = the motive power employed ; 

W = the weight of the water raised ; and 

h = the height to which it is so raised above the well. 

Practically, however, the useful effect is diminished 
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by the friction of the packing, of the piston rod, and of 
the column of water against the sides of the pipe; 
there is also a loss of power occasioned by the mode 
of transmission of motion. Moreover, the weight and 
the friction of the clacks diminish the effective dis- 
charging power of the pump ; as also must the varia- 
tions in the direction and velocity of the ascending 
colunm, to which must be added, the influence of the 
velocity of the stream at the point of discharge. In 
the most perfect descriptions of pumps, it is possible 
that Wfe may = from 0’75 to 0’80 Pm; but, generally 
speaking, the coefficient of the useful effect does not 
exceed, even if it attain so much as, 0‘75. 

79. Syphons are bent pipes, with legs which are, for 
the most part, of unequal length ; and they are, in the 
arts, most frequently used for the purpose of trans- 
ferring liquids from one vase to another, in such 
wise as to avoid any motion in the liquids of a nature 
to affect their mechanical purity. The simplest form 
of the syphon is represented by the annexed sketch 

Fig. 8. 






(fig. 8), and if, in such a machine, the bent pipe, a, b, c. 
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be filled with water, and the short leg, a b, be inserted 
in the vase, e f, the water will be discharged in a con- 
tinuous stream through c, if the latter be opened, and 
the section of the bent tube should not be too great. ^ 
The rapidity of the discharge will be increased in pro- 
portion to the increased difference of level between the 
surface of the fluid in e f, and that of the orifice of 
discharge ; or it may become constant, or even cease 
altogether, when that distance is made to retain a fixed 
proportion. The theory of the movement of fluids in 
syphons is very simple ; and the practical application 
of the principles upon which it was founded, as usual, 
preceded the clear recognition of the principles them- 
selves ; for the ancient Egyptians and the Homans 
appear to have habitually employed this class of 
machinery in the ordinary transactions of business, if 
we may judge by the pictorial representations which 
have been preserved. It was reserved however, to 
Pascal to discover the laws which affect the detailed 
action of syphons. It is to this author then that we 
owe the authorative announcement of the laws, briefly 
sketched in the following paragraphs. 

80. As the pressure of the atmosphere on a water 
surface is able to support a column of about 33 or 34 
feet high in a hollow tube, wherein a vacuum has been 
made in the upper part, if we suppose that a small 
partition w be placed in o, or the highest portion of the 
syphon (fig. 9), the column between o and e f will not 
only be sustained, but it wiU be pressed against the 
partition iv with a force equal to the weight of a similar 
column, having a base, w, and a height of from 38 to 
34 feet, minus the difference of level between the 
surface e f and the partition w. But when the syphon 
is filled with a fluid, the opposite side of the partition 
tv is acted upon by a column of the same transverse 
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dimensions as before, having, however, the height of 33 
or 34 feet, minus the difference of level between w and 
the surface, h k, of the lower or receiving vase ; this 


pressure, conse- 
quently, is less 
than the first. 
It follows, there- 
fore, that if the 
partition w were 
moveable, or, to 
return to the 
actual conditions 
of syphons, if 
there were no 
such partition, 
that the liquid 
section at the 
highest point 
would be urged 
in the direction 
A, G, H, by a force 
equal to the dif- 
ference between 
the levels of the 
liquids in the 
upper or lower 
vessels thus put 
in communica- 
tion with one 
another. 

81. In the 
above reasoning 
it is supposed 


Fig. 9. 



that the pressures exercised in the interior of the sy- 


phon upon the levels of the respective vessels are equal. 
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and of the same character ; but this would not be so 
decidedly the case if the syphon and the vessels were im- 
mersed in a liquid able to exercise a pressure upon the 
exposed surfaces of the reservoirs, such as to counteract 
appreciably that of the column producing motion. Thus, 
for instance, if the vases were filled with mercury and 
immersed in water, the pressures upon their surfaces 
would be very different, and the excess of the first over 
the second would equal that produced by a column of 
water equal to the difference between the levels of 
those surfaces. This excess of pressure, which acts to 
raise the mercury in the longer leg of the syphon, 
would immediately retard the flow ; and the pressure, 
wloich will really produce the movement of the liquid, 
would only be equal to the difference of the weights of 
two columns of mercury and water having the same 
bases and lengths, equal to those of the respective 
branches measured between the surfaces of the vessels. 
A very cm-ious fact results from this law ; namely, that 
if the liquid exterior to the syphon were denser than 
that in the interior, the direction of the flow would be 
reversed, or that it would take place from the longer to 
the shorter leg of the syphon. This phenomenon 
is rarely exhibited in the transmission of liquids ; but 
it may be observed to take place in the movements of 
heated gases in chimneys, or in artificial ventilation. 

82. In using syphons the ordinary course is to fill 
the instrument with the liquid to be transferred, either 
by pouring a sufficient quantity into the tube, or by 
exhausting the air in the longer leg, which leaves the 
pressure upon the surface of the upper vessel un- 
balanced; and therefore allows the liquid to rise over 
the summit of the syphon. The ordinary form of the 
syphons used in the arts, or for philosophical experi- 
ments, is that represented by fig. 10, in which a lateral 
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tube, c, B, A, is soldered to the side of the longer leg, 
and has a small bulb at the point o. When this 

Fig. 10. 


2 



instrument is used, the extremity, d, is closed, and the 
air is exhausted from the interior, the exhaustion is 
known to be completed by the arrival of the liquid at 
D ; if D be then opened, the liquid will continue to flow 
through it ; but it must be observed, that inasmuch as 
the longer leg communicates with the air at c, the 
effective pressure is limited by the height of the 
latter. When large syphons are used, as in the case of 
waterworks, or embankments against the sea, it is 
necessary to have their two extremities immersed ; for 
otherwise the air would enter and accumulate in the 
longer leg to such an extent as to cut off the column. 
To set these large syphons at work, it is usual to 
exhaust the air they may contain, and then to fill them 
by means of a small pump placed near their summits ; 
when the liquid rises up to the pump itself, its clack is 
fastened down, the bottom valve of the syphon is 
opened, and the passage of the fluid commences. A 
very good description of the syphons used in the Don 
Reservoirs, by Mr. R. Mallett, will be found in Weale’s 
“ Quarterly Papers on Engineering, 1847 ; ” and in 
Borgnis’ “ Traits des Machines, vol. 3, Paris, 1819,” 
will be found some useful information upon the subjects 
of both pumps and syphons. 

83. Several machines, whose actions depend upon 

D 3 
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the application of the laws of pneumatics, are used occa- 
sionally in hydraulic engineering, such as the diving 
hell, camels, floating docks, &c. ; but their details be- 
long so much more especially to the other branches of 
practical mechanics, that it may suffice merely to allude 
to them at present, or to describe some of the more 
important of them incidentally in subsequent parts of 
this work. The application of the motive power of 
wind to land drainage is, however, often of so great 
importance, that it seems advisable to dwell upon it 
somewhat more in detail than it is proposed to do with 
respect to the class of machinery just mentioned. 

84. Smeaton, in a paper communicated to the Koyal 
Society 1757, drew up the following table of the velocity, 
and the perpendicular force of the wind under different 
circumstances. 


TABLE IV. 


Miles per 

Feet per 

— 
Perpendicular Force on One Square Foot 

Hour. 

Second. 

in Aroirdupois Pounds and Parts. 

1 

1-47 

0 005 

Hardly perceptible. j 

2 

3 

2-93 

4-4 

0-020 

0-044 

Just perceptible. 

4 

6 

5-87 

7-33 

0079 

0-123 

Gently pleasant. 

10 

15 

14-67 

22-00 

0.492 

1-107 

Pleasant, brisk. 

20 

25 

•29-34 
36 67 

1-968 

3-076 

Very brisk. 

80 

35 

44-01 

61-34 

4429 

6-027 

High wind. 

40 

45 

68-68 

66-01 

7-873 

9-963 

Very high -wind. 

50 

73-35 

12 300 

Storm or tempest. 

60 

88-02 

17-715 

Great storm. 

80 

117-36 

31-490 

Hurricane. 

1 100 

146-7 

49-200 

Hurricane, tearing up trees 
and overthrowing buildings. 


It has been found, practically, that a wind moving 
with a velocity of less than ten miles per hour is not 
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able to insure the working of a com mill ; when the 
velocity exceeds twenty miles per hour it is necessary 
to furl the sails. A wind travelling with the last- 
named velocity is, however, considered to be the most 
suitable for the purposes of navigation. 

85. According to Smeaton also, a windmill yields 
the greatest effect when its sails are made with concave 
surfaces of a rather complex form, the generating lines 
of which, situated at points obtained by dividing the 
length of the sail into six equal parts, form with the 
axis of the shaft, or the direction of the plane of 
movement of the sails, the angles indicated in the 
following table. (The generating line No. 1 is that 
which is nearest to the axis, and it is at this point that 
the sail begins.) Usually the width of the sail varies 
between and -i- of the length ; and, in the best mills 
it never exceeds ^ of that dimension. 


TABLE V. 


No. of 
generating 
Line. 

Angle with 
Axis. 

Angle with 
Plane of 
Horement 
of the Sails. 

1 

ObseTTations. 

1 

72*00 



2 



The angles of the third column 

3 middle 



are the complements of those 

4 


1600 

in the second. 

5 

77-60 

12-60 


6 


7-00 



86. From the same authority it would appear that 
when the sails of a mill are well filled, the velocity of 
their extremities, without a load, is equal to four times 
the velocity of the wind ; and that it is necessary that 
the velocity of the extremities, with a load, should be 
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2' 5 or 2'7 the velocity of the wind, in order to obtain 
the maximum useful effect. These same useful effects 
produced, are found to be in the ratio of the cubes of 
the velocity of the wind, and they may be represented 


by the formula P = iii which P represents 


the impulse in pounds avoirdupois ; v, the velocity of 
the wind in feet per second ; o’, the area of the sail in 
feet ; and 6, the angle to the direction of the current. 
Claudel gives a very simple and a very useful formula 
for estimating the power exerted upon a plane surface, 
normal to the direction of the movement of the wind, 
which may be usefully quoted here; it is the one in 
which 


P = X wherein 

P represents the pressure in lbs. per foot superficial ; 
d, the weight of a foot cube of the air in movement ; 
8, the surface of the plane receiving the shock, measured 
in feet superficial; and h, the height producing the 


velocity, or h = — according to the usual formula upon 

the subject. In this case'it is supposed that the baro- 
metric pressure is equal to 30 inches of the mercurial 
column, and that the temperature is equal to 53'6 ; 
under which conditions d would equal 2’71 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. 

87. In Holland windmills are extensively used for 
the purposes of drainage ; and it is the practice in that 
country to employ one mill, with sweeps of from 80 to 
90 feet in diameter, for every 1250 acres drained, 
provided the lift do not exceed 6 feet. These mills are 
considered to work upon the average 60 days in the 
year, and to raise an effective total quantity of water 
equivalent to 695,220,000 cubic feet of water lifted 
1 foot vertical. But it must be observed that the 
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Dutch “ Windwatermoelen ” are very far indeed from 
yielding the maximum working effect they might 
produce if they were built upon the more modern and 
certainly more approved plans. It is extremely rare 
to see a mill which “winds” itself ; and still more rare 
is it to see the sails of a mill provided with self-regu- 
lating wooden blades, instead of canvas sails, which 
must be furled by hand or be blown to rags if an un- 
expected storm should arise. In England it has been 
found to be, on the whole, more economical to employ 
steam power than to use the motive power of the wind 
for the purposes of drainage, as we shall have occasion 
hereafter to mention in the chapter of this work, 
especially devoted to the consideration of this question. 
Where coal is dear, and iron is expensive, windmills 
will always be of the greatest value for engineering 
purposes ; and it is, therefore, much to be regretted that 
this class of engines should have been so systematically 
neglected as it has been of late years, especially by 
English engineers. 

88. Coulomb observed, we may here add, that the total 
annual work of a windmill was only ^ of the effective 
power which such a machine would be able to produce 
by working continuously under the most favourable 
circumstances. This calculation is very fax in excess 
of those of the Dutch water engineers; and the experi- 
ments of both Hachette and d’Aubuisson, show that 
Coulomb was certainly deceived in the matter. It is 
but fair to observe that the class of water raising 
machinery, to which the Dutch windmills are generally 
applied, is of the rudest and most incomplete descrip- 
tion of “ dash wheel,” as it is called ; and that really, 
in any machine of this particular description, the 
simplicity of its construction and the facility of its 
repairs are often of much greater importance than the 
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attainment of the maximum dynamical effect from the 
motive power employed. 

89. There are many other phenomena connected* 
with the science of pneumatics of great interest to 
the engineer and to the public in general; such as 
those connected with the movement of gases in pipes, 
aerostation, sound and its transmission, evaporation, 
distillation, crystallisation, &c. ; to some of which it 
will be necessary to refer hereafter in the consideration 
of the practical details of the comprehensive science 
of hydraulic engineering. In the meantime, if the 
reader should require, at once, further information 
upon the numerous subjects thus alluded to, he is 
referred to the other Treatises in this series, especially 
to those upon hydraulics, pneumatics, rivers, &c., and 
to the list of authoi's to be found in the Appendix to 
the present work. 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

90. The conditions under which the various building 
materials decay have so great an influence upon the 
stability of the structures erected by the hydraulic 
engineer, that their investigation ought always to com- 
mand attention. There is much obscurity, however, 
with respect to the practical application of the great 
principles of chemical science to building purposes; 
and the various actions and reactions produced by the 
materials used, or by the external agent to which they 
are exposed, have not yet been studied in any conse- 
cutive or philosophical spirit. The following remarks 
must, therefore, be considered rather as an attempt to 
collect and record the little which is actually known 
upon the subject, than as a statement of a body of 
scientific principles. It would perhaps be convenient 
for the purposes of investigation to discuss the 
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condition of the chemical actions observable in building 
materials, 1, in air, and 3, in water; but these actions 
are often so intermingled that any such subclassi- 
fication can only be partially observed. 

91. Of course all these materials are perceptibly 
affected by the changes of volume produced by varia- 
tions of temperature, and in designing any important 
building of the class now under consideration it is 
absolutely necessary to take into account the probable 
effect of the dilation consequent upon an increase of 
that description. Extreme cold, however, exercises a 
more marked influence upon the mechanical structure 
of building materials than the ordinary degrees of heat 
are able to do ; and this influence is itself the greater 
in proportion to the amount of water which may be 
present in the pores of the material. It is indeed 
principally on account of the change of volume pro-, 
duced by the passage of the contained water from the 
liquid to the solid state during congelation, that disin- 
tegration ensues ; and it therefore follows, that up to a 
certain point, and under certain conditions, the facility 
with which any substance absorbs water may be con- 
sidered to be an indication of its tendency to decay 
under the influence of extreme cold. There appear, 
however, to be several very marked exceptions to this 
rule, at present inexplicable ; for some of the more 
commonly used descriptions of building stone absorb 
water freely, but do not yield easily to the effect of 
cold ; and in the case of the distinctly marked bedding 
of tbe Yorkshire paving, it rarely happens that the 
water which may exist between the layers causes these 
to separate upon the occurrence of frost. The various 
metals are often seriously affected by extreme cold, 
and this influence extends not only to their change 
of volume, but also to the modifications of their other 
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physical characteristics; for instance, some of the 
metals become in times of frost extremely brittle, or 
they lose in fact much of their malleability. Iron is 
especially liable to this action, cast iron even more so 
than wrought ; and it would appear that there is some 
kind of inverse relation, hitherto not clearly ascertained, 
between the rates of fusion of the different metals, 
and their susceptibility of change in their conditions 
of malleability under the action of extreme cold. 
Woods vary less in volume with changes in the atmo- 
spheric temperature than the other building materials, 
especially when they have previously lost their sap ; 
but even they are not exempt from the action in 
question, and it has been observed that a species of 
torsion of the fibres takes place in wood when directly 
exposed to the sun’s rays, and that the fibres slowly and 
imperfectly follow their path. The influence of frost 
upon the cohesion of building materials becomes of 
the most serious importance in cases wherein machinery 
of any description is employed; and it is therefore 
impossible for the hydraulic engineer to exaggerate its 
importance. The rupture of chain cables, tie-rods, 
bollards, &c., when exposed to sudden shocks during 
hard winters, is of sufficiently frequent recurrence to 
justify the short notice thus given of its danger. 

93. The chemical actions which take place in building 
materials are, however, even more injurious than the 
very decidedly mechanical ones thus alluded to ; but 
they are similarly affected by the conditions of tem- 
perature ; and as they depend upon the reciprocal 
influences of the atmosphere, and of the elementary 
substances of the materials in question, it may be 
desirable, first, to notice in general terms the com- 
position of the atmosphere, and then to examine briefly 
the changes it is able to produce : the composition and 
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action of sea water will be noticed incidentally. In its 
normal state, the atmosphere is considered to he com- 
, posed of oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportions of 208 
of the former to 792 of the latter; but it also contains, 
in variable proportions, dependent upon local causes, 
numerous other gases, such as carbonic acid, ammoni* 
acal, hydrochloric, nitrous, sulphurous, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gases ; and it is important to observe, 
that the relative proportion of these gases varies in 
the same locality with the elevation above the ground. 
Messrs. Boussingault and Levy ascertained that the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas present in the atmosphere 
of Paris was 3’253 parts in 10,000, whilst at Andilly 
it was only 2’989 ; but L^vy himself considers the 
proportion of this gas usually to vary between the 
limits of from 4 to 6 parts in 10,000. Carburetted 
hydrogen is found most abundantly in the neighbour- 
hood of marshes ; nitrous acid gas in districts which 
are subject to violent storms. Fr^senius states that 
the quantity of ammonia (in various forms, such as the 
oxide and carbonate) usually to be found in tbe air, is 
about 0'677 in 100,000; a quantity Boussingault’s 
observations would lead us to believe to be less than 
the one which really obtains, for he found that the 
ammonia in rain water varied from 1 to 5’45 in 
100,000, and that the ijroportion depended mainly 
upon the position of the place where the water was 
collected. Under any circumstances, it appears that 
the night air contains more ammonia than than that of 
the day ; that of towns contains more than the air of 
country districts; and from the observations of M. 
Chevalier, it would appear that other forms of ammonia 
(the acetate and hydrosulphate) are often to be dis- 
covered in notable proportions in the air of towns. 
Yogel ascertained that the air of the shores of the 
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Mediterranean and of the Baltic contained a certain 
proportion of hydrochloric acid ; and there seems to 
be every reason to believe that the same fact must 
exist in other localities of the same description, de- 
pendent of course upon the rate and conditions of 
evaporation there prevailing. Many other gases must, 
no doubt, be present in the atmosphere, though from 
their extremely minute proportions, it is difficult to 
ascertain their precise influence, or even their existence, 
in some cases. 

93. The meteorological conditions of the atmosphere 
are subject to periodical variations, and they have dis- 
tinctly marked phases of nocturnal and diurnal energy, 
imless any extraordinary circumstances should occur to 
modify their action. Thus, in clear weather the atmo- 
sphere attains two maxima and minima in its electrical 
state ; the first maximum occurring between seven and 
nine in the morning, and the second between seven and 
nine in the evening ; the first minimum about four in 
the morning, and the second between five and ten in 
the evening : but it must be observed that the hygro- 
metric state of the atmosphere frequently modifies the 
above cited periods. The intensity of the sun’s light, 
and, therefore, necessarily that of its actinic influence, 
has its maximum rather before midday, and it has two 
minima corresponding nearly with twilight. A maxi- 
mum occurs in the temperature about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, on the average of the year, but there 
is a slight irregularity according to the seasons; a 
nnininnmn occurs, according to M. Bouvard’s observa- 
tions carried on in Paris, when the sun, in the early 
part of the day, occupies a position of about 14° 17' 
below the horizon ; the period of the diurnal mean 
temperature varies in the different months of the year. 
It is about midday that the atmosphere is generally in 
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its driest state, and about midnight it contains the 
greatest quantity of moisture; whilst it is between 
midnight and sun-rise that the greatest deposition of 
dew takes place, on account of the greater degree of 
cold we have already seen to prevail about that part of 
the day. In our particular (northern) localities the dis- 
turbances of the barometric action are not characterised 
by any regularity ; but, as a general rule, there appears 
to be a tendency in the atmosphere to increase in 
pressure in the morning, for the mercury in the baro- 
meter then generally rises ; it falls about midday ; 
rises again about sunset; and falls once more about 
midnight. In fact, however, it may be considered that 
the fluctuations in the meteorological conditions of the 
atmosphere are affected by the relative positions of the 
sun and of the earth ; and that they rudely correspond 
with the cardinal positions of the former of those 
bodies, at its so-called rising and setting, and at mid- 
day and midnight. In London itself, the mean tem- 
perature throughout the year is 50° 60', whilst that 
of the adjacent country districts is 48° 50'. The 
thermometer in that town very rarely rises about 96°, 
and the greatest cold recorded has never descended 
below 5° under zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. The mean 
range of the barometric pressure does not exceed 
2‘07 inches. 

94. One of the most important conditions of the 
atmospheric action upon building materials is that one 
connected with the rate of evaporation, and the amount 
of humidity in suspension ; and the intensity of these 
respective phases of the hygrometric influence is the 
greatest at precisely opposite seasons of the year. 
That is to say : evaporation is the most active in the 
summer, and the least active in the winter months ; 
whilst the opposite . law prevails with respect to the 
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amount of moisture in suspension in the atmosphere. 

Thus, Mr. Daniel estimated the total mean evapo- 
ration in the neighbourhood of London at 33'974 inches 
per annum, ranging in the various months of the year 
from about half an inch in January and December, to 
3i inches in June, and 3j inches in July ; and, 
assuming the complete saturation of the atmosphere 
with humidity to be represented by 100, that of the 
months of December, January, and February will be 
expressed by 93. In the intervening months the 
humidity diminishes with tolerable regularity to a 
minimum of 78 at the end of June, excepting that a 
trifling irregularity occurs in the month of May. It 
thence appears that the greatest amount of moisture is 
suspended in the atmosphere precisely at the period 
when the temperature is the lowest, and when frost is 
the most likely to affect the moisture which might be 
absorbed by the porous building materials ; whilst, on 
the other hand, evaporation takes place with the 
greatest energy at the period when the conditions of 
temperature would be most favourable to the pro- 
duction and development of the salts generated by the 
action of the absorbed moisture upon the earthy bases 
of those materials, which salts are either themselves 
actively destructive, or from the fact of their solubility 
or of their deliquescence, facilitate the decomposition of i 
the various metals, stores, or timbers. 

95. The conditions under which mineral substances 
have crystallised appear to exercise a great and 
hitherto unexplained influence upon their powers of 
resistance to external agents ; and it would also appear 
that it is a matter of great importance to have the 
original crystallisation undisturbed. Thus, in the 
cases of the various descriptions of silica usually dealt j 
with by the hydraulic engineer, we find that' the 
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decidedly characterised form of the “ quartz ” is able 
to resist any ordinary amounts of heat and nearly aU 
chemical actions, hut that flint, an imperfectly or 
amorphously formed crystallisation of silica, is suscep- 
tible of decomposition in caustic alkalis under high 
pressure ; and that the silica beds of the subcretaceous 
group can be reduced with comparative ease to the 
gelatinous form without pressure. Again, the amor- 
phous limestones, such as the common chalk, are 
soluble in water with comparative ease ; but the more 
decidedly crystallised oolites, or any of the more dense 
and more regularly formed stones or marbles, resist 
the solvent action of that element in a very marked 
manner. But all forms of crystallisation are not thus 
permanent, and there is, for instance, a large class of 
materials used in building — the sulphates of lime — 
which slowly dissolve under the action even of the 
moisture in suspension in the atmosphere. Any me- 
chanical interference with the crystals of the various 
bodies under consideration has a decided influence 
upon their durability, not only because it destroys the 
coherence of the mass, but because it leaves the 
separate molecules more exposed to the attacks of 
external agents. It is for these reasons that it is 
undesirable to attempt to alter the forms of metals 
after they have once crystallised in cooling ; nor can 
the practical results obtained by the lamination of 
iron, lead, or zinc be considered to invalidate this 
opinion; because, first, those metals possess rather 
more of a fibrous than of a distinctly crystalline 
character, and secondly, there is reason to believe 
that a fresh arrangement of the crystals actually takes 
place under the influence of the various actions deve- 
loped during, or by the composition. In the case of 
the cast, and subsequently rolled glasses, the effects of 
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the subsequent interferences above alluded to may 
often be distinctly observed. 

96. The hydraubc engineer, however, is most 
directly interested in the study of the influence of 
the laws of crystallisation upon the resistance of such 
materials as bricks, and limes and cements, which 
enter so lai'gely into the constructions he is employed 
to direct. It would appear, in these cases, that the 
durability of the silicates, whether simple or compound, 
depends mainly upon the facts of their gradual forma- 
tion, if obtained solely in the humid way, or of their 
formation under the influence of intense heat, if 
obtained by any rapid process. It is for this reason 
that the powers of bricks to resist decay depend mainly 
upon the degree of burning to which they have been 
exposed. Of course this degree must vary with the 
composition of the clay of which the bricks are made, 
and it would be the least in those clays containing 
bases able easily to form crystalline double silicates in 
combination with the alumina ; but it is notorious, 
that the underburnt pulverulent bricks, or those in 
which no indications of a rude crystallisation can be 
observed, rapidly decay in damp positions, although 
even there they may serve one good purpose, to be 
noticed hereafter ; whilst the dense, semi-vitreous, and 
crystalline texture of the harder burnt bricks enables 
them to resist external agencies. In the phenomena 
connected with the solidification of some limes the 
facts above mentioned are perhaps even more distinctly 
observable; for it is now established with tolerable 
certainty, that limes and cements only resist the dis- 
solving action of sea-water when they have previously 
given rise to the formation of a subcrystalline double 
silicate of lime and alumina, or of lime and magnesia. 
This double silicate is formed slowly in cases wherein 
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the lime is obtained from the argillaceous limestones 
containing small doses of alumina, more rapidly in 
those wherein the clay exists in larger proportions in 
the stone ; but in neither of these cases do the resulting 
cementitious materials attain the ultimate hardness or 
powers of resistance which they do when obtained from 
a mixture of the proper proportions of chalk and clay 
(carbonate of lime and silicate of alumina) burnt at 
so high a temperature as to produce the commence- 
ment of vitrification. It is upon this principle that 
the Portland cement may be considered to be so much 
superior to other materials of the same description ; 
and it is upon the principle of the slow formation of the 
silicate of Hme and alumina in the humid way, that we 
may explain the useful action of the soft bricks alluded 
to above. The alumina is, in fact, gradually taken up 
by the lime, or a portion of the lime passes into com- 
bination with the alumina of the bricks, by a species of 
interchange when such materials are constantly ex- 
posed to water ; in workmen’s phrase, they thus 
become “ water bound.” But alike whether the com- 
bination take place slowly or rapidly, whether it take 
place in the dry or in the humid way, neither the 
simple nor the double silicates can be resistant 
to external meteorological agents unless they have 
assumed a commencement of crystallisation, and the 
more perfectly that action has taken place the more 
permanent will be the resulting substance. 

97 . Of the natural building materials, so to speak, 
usually employed, a very large and important class — 
viz., those containing much felspar, such as the plu- 
tonic rocks, or the granites, porphyries, whinstones, or 
basalts — yield to the ordinary action of the atmosphere 
in variable degrees, according to the composition of 
the felspar itself and to the conditions of their 
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crystalline arrangement. It may be that the greater 
compactness of some of these materials influences their 
resistance, and that their homogeneity, or their mixed 
structure, may likewise have some effect ; for, evidently, 
the more open-grained or porous materials must absorb 
greater quantities of water than the denser ones, and 
they must, consequently, be more hkely to be affected 
by the changes of form of the water itself : and it must 
equally be evident that the different rates of expansion 
of the elementary substances which enter into the 
composition of the various compound bodies must tend 
to disintegrate the latter, if those rates be allowed to 
operate in their most extreme degrees. The decay of 
these materials, then, may be considered to be as much 
mechanical as it is chemical ; and a safe rule may be 
estabhshed as to their use, namely, that those should 
be preferred which, sui generis, have the smallest 
grain, the most regular crystallisation, and the simplest 
composition ; the mere specific gravity of the plutonic 
materials is in itself nearly an infallible criterion of 
their powers of resistance to meteorological agencies. 
The same remarks may be extended to the slate rocks, 
for their durability mainly depends upon their density 
and the even texture of their mass. 

98. In the sandstones and conglomerates, decay may 
proceed from either the decomposition of the cementing 
materials, or from the mechanical disintegration result- 
ing from the unequal contractions produced by changes 
in the state or temperature of the atmosphere. If, for 
instance, the cementing material should be a limestone, 
or even a clay, it may often be soluble in water fre- 
quently renewed, especially when that water contains 
any appreciable proportion of carbonic acid gas, as is 
almost always the case in rain water. Or again, if the 
cementitious material should be simply of a different 
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capacity for heat to that of the substances united, or 
if they should principally be disposed in layers between 
the principal ingredients of the mass; frost will be 
very likely to cause them to disintegrate. It is thus 
that stones, such as the Bramley Fall, in which the 
cementitious material to the large grains of silica is 
itself nearly a pure silica, resist external causes of 
decay with remarkable energy. Whilst, on the other 
hand, some of the Yorkshire stones, those in which 
the layers of agglutinated sand are occasionally 
separated by means of thin sheets of clay, are markedly 
exposed to decay from the fact of the filtration of 
water between the various beds. It is, however, im- 
portant to observe, that the decay which actually arises 
with these materials does not affect the silica, or their 
main element, so much as it does the cementing 
material, or the adventitious substances entering into 
their composition. With limestones, however, this 
ceases to be true, -for both the carbonates of lime 
(whether argillaceous or not) and the magnesian lime- 
stones, are more or less easily soluble in pure water, 
or in water containing small doses of carbonic acid. 
It may, therefore, be considered that the hydraulic 
engineer should avoid, as far as possible, the use of 
building materials of this description under water; 
and if from local considerations of economy he should 
not be able to use the siliceous stones of a dense, 
uniform, and crystalline nature, he must be careful in 
selecting such limestones as are likely, from the con- 
ditions of their structure, to resist the action of the 
element to which they are exposed, or, in other words, 
to select the densest, most uniform, and most crystalline 
varieties of limestone. 

99. When permeable building materials are exposed 
to alternations of wetness and dryness, or are used ' 
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upon the limits of their capillary action on the 
moisture of the ground, a chemical effect of a more 
complicated nature than either of those hitherto con- 
sidered begins to take place. In proportion to the 
permeability of these materials themselves new salts 
are formed, by the decomposition of the original 
elements under the influence of the water, and of the 
gases which permeate their various substances. Not 
only does this action cause the bodies exposed to it to 
decay, on account of the chemical changes it super- 
induces, but the efflorescence of the salts thus formed 
tends to destroy the substances in which they are formed 
by the mechanical force developed in the process of 
their ciystallisation. The generally received opinion 
on the subject of the formation of these salts is that 
they consist of the nitrate of soda — the saltpetre of 
commerce — or of the nitrate of lime, and that the 
nitrogen is furnished by the decomposition of the 
animal matter which is diffused through all stratified 
deposits. Dumas states that azote and oxygen combine 
most readily under the influence of electricity; but 
that the energetic bases, such as lime and magnesia, 
may suffice, especially when water is present, to replace 
that intermediate agent. However the formation of 
saltpetre upon building stones be explained, it is 
certain that it is produced in the greatest abundance 
in the zone of the alternations of dryness and humi- 
dity ; and it may be observed that building materials 
decay, from this cause, much more rapidly when they 
are exposed to the action of tides, or at a small height 
from the ground, than they do under water, or im- 
mediately in contact with damp earth. It is, therefore, 
necessary to use, in positions exposed to the alterna- 
tions above referred to, only such materials as are of a 
dense, uniform character, and are composed of elements 
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insoluble in water. Ordinary carbonates and magnesian 
carbonates of lime should not be used in these posi- 
tions ; but wherever it is possible so to do, the crystal- 
line, or conglomerate, silica rocks should be employed, 
for they resist the chemical actions of gases quite as 
effectually as they resist the solvent action of water. 

100. Wood when employed in works connected with 
hydraulic engineering is exposed to several special 
causes of decay, arising from the peculiar series of 
changes which take place in its elements under the 
influence of the organic substances it contains. The 
decomposition and fermentation of the sap, and the 
apparently spontaneous development of fungoid 
bodies, are amongst the most striking illustrations of 
these changes ; but in addition to them, wood is of 
course exposed to the ordinary laws of inert chemistry, 
so to speak. The danger arising from the first cited 
causes of decay may almost entirely be obviated by 
observing the simple precaution of not placing the 
wood in a building until the whole of the sap has been 
withdrawn, and of maintaining something like a cir- 
culation of air round the portions buried in walls, if 
some portions should be thus buried, and others 
exposed to the air ; for it is to be observed that woods 
which are constantly covered, either by earth or by 
water, do not decay in the same manner as those which 
are partially exposed. It is impossible at present to 
explain the reasons for the different resistances of 
woods, even under precisely similar circumstances ; but 
it is essential for the hydraulic engineer to observe 
that such woods as oak and fir resist more effectually 
alternations of wet and dry, or, to use the workman’s 
phrase, “last better between wind and water,” than 
beech, ash, or elm ; but that elm lasts for a very long 
time if kept constantly under water, and that beech 
' s 3 
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piles are even more durable than fir ones in damp 
ground, when the air can have no access to them. In 
either of the cases thus named there is no reason to 
fear the kind of decay resulting from the fermentation 
^of the sap; for this action appears to require the 
presence of warm damp air, rather than the existence 
of constant moisture ; and it is for this' reason that 
freshly cut timber may be used in pile foundations 
wliich are not exposed to changes in their conditions 
of humidity, whilst it is indispensable to employ in the 
open air, or in exposed positions, properly seasoned 
wood, free from sap. When wood is only exposed to 
ordinary atmospheric changes, its preservation may, to 
a great extent, be secured by filling in the pores of the 
exposed surface with paint, or any other material of a 
nature to prevent moisture from penetrating to the 
interior ; but it is essential, even in such cases, that the 
sap should be entirely removed before the external 
pores are closed, or the subsequent fermentation which 
will take place in it, will produce a peculiar decom- 
position of the woody fibre known amongst practical 
builders by the term, “ wet rot.” The “ dry rot ” is a 
species of fungoid growth, considered to be extremely 
destructive to wood; but perhaps it would be more 
philosophical to say that the fungoid growth in question 
developes itself in the most distinct manner under the 
circumstances which are most injurious to wood, that 
is to say, in confined, stagnant, warm, damp air. 

101. Metals when exposed to the atmosphere are 
liable to decay, not only on account of the new com- 
pounds they form with the gases therein present, but 
also on account of the electro-chemical changes they 
undergo. As the number of metals used in ordinary 
building operations is confined practically to a very 
few, such as iron, lead, copper, tin, zinc, and the mixed 
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metals brass, or bronze, it may suffice to notice briefly 
the phenomena to which their exposure gives rise 
imder ordinary circumstances. 

a. Iron decays, or rusts, by the formation of a 
hydrous oxide of that metal, which is soluble in water 
frequently renewed, or which detaches itself in scales 
in the open air. When carbonic acid gas is present, 
the decay takes place with great rapidity, and it is 
even considered by some authorities that the presence 
of that gas is absolutely necessary for its development. 
Reasoning upon this supposition, M. Vicat and the 
French engineers adopted the system of surrounding 
the iron work they were obliged to bed in masonry 
with a hydrate of rich lime, believing that the latter 
would, on account of its great affinity for carbonic acid, 
prevent that gas from acting upon the iron. To a 
certain extent this reasoning is correct, but it is 
impracticable to keep the hydrate of lime in such 
immediate contact with the iron as to prevent the 
passage of moisture between thp two substances, and 
the sad failure of the Suspension Bridge at Angers, in 
consequence of the rusting of the cables supposed to 
have been protected by their immersion in the hydrate 
of lime, may be referred to as an illustration of the 
danger of the system. It is usually considered that 
waters containing in solution small quantities of earthy 
salts act less injuriously upon iron than purer waters 
would do ; and M. Payen ascertained, by direct experi- 
ment, that the addition of very small quantities of the 
sub-carbonate of potassa or of sodium to pure water, 
rendered the latter innocuous to either cast or wrought 
iron, and that the same preservative effect was to be 
observed in all alkaline solutions. On the contrary, 
however, he found that the addition of a small quantity 
of the chloride of sodium accelerated the ordinary 
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rate of oxidation. It appears that grey cast iron is 
more susceptible of rusting than either wrought iron, 
or white cast iron; and that the wrought metal 
resists the action of sea water better than the cast. 
When iron is exposed to frequent shocks, or vibratory 
movements, it is less affected by rust than when it 
remains constantly in one place without such dis- 
turbance ; but the positions in which iron decays the 
most rapidly are those where it is fixed, and is alter- 
nately exposed to the air, or immersed in sea water. 
Ammoniacal and sulphuric acid gases exercise very 
serious effects upon the durability of iron. 

b. Zinc when exposed to the atmosphere in its 
ordinary state rapidly combines witli the carbonic 
acid contained therein, and gives rise to a whitish 
efflorescence adhering to the material and constituting, 
as it were, a protective varnish. When, however, any 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is present, as on the sea 

- shore, or in towns like London, where much coal is 
burnt, various other compounds of a soluble nature 
are formed. In sea water naturally these compounds 
are formed more rapidly than in the air. 

c. Copper resists external destructive agencies in a 
very remarkable manner ; and many of the gases above 
enumerated, which are so injurious to other substances, 
are without effect upon it. Upon exposure to the air 
a film of either the oxide or the carbonate of copper is 
formed over the surface of the metal, and it effectually 
protects the latter against subsequent attack. F ormerly 
copper was likewise considered to be able to resist the 
action of sea water better than any other metal could 
do ; but of late years it has been asserted that a mixed 
metal, or species of bronze made of copper and zinc, 
resisted both the atmosphere and sea water more suc- 
cessfully than pure copper alone. 
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■d. Lead imdergoes little change upon exposure 
either to air or water, especially when the latter con- 
tains any of the salts of lime. Brande, however, makes 
the very important observation, that when lead is kept 
in distilled water to which air has access, small crystal- 
line scales of the oxide of lead are formed, a portion 
of which dissolves in the water and is again slowly 
precipitated in the form of a carbonate. As the very 
pure, soft waters are nearly analogous to distilled water 
in their chemical composition, the same actions must 
take place with them ; and it is notorious that they 
produce very distinct effects upon the lead to which 
they have access. The use of lead for cisterns must, 
therefore, be regulated by the nature of the water to 
be preserved in them ; but there does not appear to be 
any reason why lead should not be applied in every 
district for ordinary purposes of construction. 

102. A very curious, and a highly important, effect 
is observed to take place when two metals are placed 
in contact with one another, and when moisture has 
access to them. A species of galvanic action takes 
place, which causes one, or sometimes both of the 
metals to decay with great rapidity ; and this may be 
observed to be the case whether the moisture contain 
carbonic acid or not, although it is mpst perceptible 
when that gas is present. Thus the feet of iron railings 
when run with lead into stone, or iron cramps, tie-rods, 
sockets, &c., run with lead into the masonry of locks 
or other hydraulic works, decay very rapidly, and the 
more so, in proportion to the purity and the mallea- 
bility of the iron itself. A similar phenomenon may 
be observed to take place when iron is in contact with 
bronze, or with copper, in sea water ; but, in this case, 
although the iron decays rapidly, it would appear to 
elercise a preservative influence upon the copper. 
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The preservative electrical action thus developed is not 
by any means confined to iron and copper, but it would 
appear generally to take place when two metals are in 
contact, and are immersed in a solution of any alkaline 
salts. Thus it is that zinc, tin, and iron, protect copper 
in sea water ; that zinc protects iron .and tin, but is 
itself rapidly corroded if used in sea water in contact 
with iron ; that turned iron decays unequally in that 
element, the iron oxidating rapidly, whilst the tin 
remains intact; and, indeed, the destruction of iron 
seems to take place more rapidly when that metal is in 
contact with tin than when it is in contact with copper. 
When waters contain much of the bicarbonate of lime, 
that substance is often deposited upon the soldered 
joints of the pipes through which it may pass, in con- 
sequence of a decomposition produced by the galvanic 
action of the metal of the pipes, and of the joints. It 
will be necessary to revert to this subject hereafter, in 
the portion of this work devoted to the consideration 
of the distribution of water to towns. 

103. Mr. Eobert Mallet has made many valuable 
experiments for the purpose of discovering some 
method for preserving iron from rusting, which have 
been recorded in the “ Transactions ” of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. From 
these experiments, it would appear that a coating of 
gas tar, applied hot, is the most efficacious protection 
to iron-work exposed to cold water, and that a coating 
of caoutchouc varnish is preferable when the iron is 
exposed to hot water ; but that neither of them can be 
considered to be a durable defence. The process of 
coating iron with zinc, or galvanising it, is considered 
by some persons to be the surest mode of protecting the 
former metal; if, however, the protecting coat should 
be chipped or scaled off, the decay of the portions thus 
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exposed would take place with even greater rapidity 
than it would have done if no attempt had been made 
to guard against the danger ; because, really, a galvanic 
action then “ sets up,” and facilitates the oxidation of 
the iron. So long, in fact, as the iron is covered it is 
in an electro-negative state, and it is known that during 
the existence of this state there is little tendency on 
the part of the iron to combine with oxygen ; but this 
ceases to be the case when the iron is uncovered, for 
it is then free to assume any electrical state which may 
be superinduced by the atmospheric or other conditions 
around it, and then to decay as usual. 

104. In the preceding remarks no particular atten- 
tion has been directed to the composition of sea water, 
but the chemical actions it produces are sufficiently 
important to justify a cursory allusion to the subject, 
and at the same time to justify the reference of the 
student to the authors who have treated the subject in 
greater detail than would be consistent with the limits 
of this treatise. Sea water, then, has a specific gravity 
of 1‘026 or of 1'028 ; and its freezing point is usually 
about 28‘5°. Formerly it was considered that its com- 
position did not vary much, from whatever latitude or 
longitude it was obtained, provided only that the 
depth from which the sample was taken was suffi- 
ciently great to ensure exemption from local disturb- 
ing causes ; but the researches of Drs. Marcet, 
Daubeny, of Lenz, and of the French engineers, 
would appear to prove that notable differences may be 
found in sea water. Thus, Daubeny states, that the 
quantity of bromine present will vary at times from 
0'915 grain in 1 gallon to V7 grains ; Dr. Marcet says ' 
that the Southern Ocean contains more saline matter 
than the Northern, in the ratio of 1'02919 to 1*02757 ; 
and Daubeny states, in conformity with Lenz, that the 
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Atlantic is Balter than the South Sea, and that the 
Indian Ocean is salter on the west than it is on the 
east It would also appear that there exists a maxi- 
mum of saltness towards the north, and towards the 
south, of the equator in all the oceans. Engineering 
operations are, however, seldom carried on in mid 
ocean, and it is to be observed, that the differences in 
the composition of the waters near the shores depend 
more upon local or accidental circumstances than they 
do upon any general law. Thus, the intermixture of 
fresh and salt water produced by the discharge of a 
river into a bay, the local rate of evaporation, and 
even the character of the impurities the fresh waters 
are likely to bring down with tliem, will materially 
affect the destructive action of the sea upon building 
materials. 

105. It is usually considered that sea water retards 
the setting of limes and cements, by reason of the 
chloride of sodium and the other saline matters it 
contains ; and if this be correct, the following table 
will be of interest ; it contains the saline contents in 
1000 parts of sea water (as given by Mallet, “Trans- 
actions ’’ B. A., 1840, p. 223) : — 


Arctic Sea 

. . 28-30 

Marcet 

North Atlantic . 

. 42-60 

l> 

Equator 

. . 39-20 


South Atlantic . 

. 41-20 

9t 

Mediterranean 

. . 39-40 

Laurent 

Sea of Marmora 

. 4200 

Marcet 

Black Sea 

. . 21-60 

91 

Baltic 

6-60 

if 

Dead Sea 

. . 385-00 

ff 

British Channel . 

. 35-50 

Sweitzer 

Irish Sea 

. . 33-76 

Mallet 
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But perhaps the most destructive agent, so far as the 
instable combinations of lime and silica are concerned, 
is the magnesia present in sea water ; and this varies 
but little in any ports hitherto observed. There are, 
however, very marked differences in the quantities of 
carbonic acid or of the hydrosulphuric acids to be 
discovered in the waters near large towns especially; 
and as they also are very powerful in their destructive 
actions upon the materials exposed to them, it becomes 
essential to examine carefully the nature and com- 
position of sea waters before exposing new and untried 
materials to them. A great deal of useful information 
on these subjects is to be found in the various papers 
lately published by Messrs. Vicat, Minard, Chatoney, 
Noel, &c., in the “ Annales des Mines et des Fonts 
et Chauss6es,” subsequent to 1856 ; in the “ Pro- 
ceedings ” of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Mallet’s 
papers in the “ Transactions” of the British Association 
for 1838 and 1840 are the 'most practically useful of 
any hitherto published as to the action of sea water 
on iron or on mixed metals, with respect to which, 
also, the publications of the Royal Society and the 
various technical journals may likewise be consulted. 
The most important results hitherto ascertained being 
that in the composition of mortars and cements for 
hydraulic works in sea water, there should be present 
a proportion of free lime, depending upon the carbonic 
acid or the sulphuretted hydrogen present in the sea ; 
and that the contact of dissimilar metals, the scant- 
ling of a piece of cast or wrought iron, the contact of 
cast iron with wrought iron or steel, or even of one 
cast iron with another, may materially affect the 
rates of decomposition of the respective ingredients 
when immersed either in sea water or in what are 
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technically known as the bad waters of mines. There 
is, unfortunately, still a great amount of uncertainty 
upon the whole of this branch of applied science, to 
some of whose details we shall have to refer hereafter 
in the description of the accidents to which hydraulic 
works are exposed. 
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106. The functions of vegetable life cannot be 
carried on without the presence of a certain quantity 
of water, inasmuch as the fluids which circulate in their 
tissues are almost entirely composed of the water 
taken up by the roots from the ground. With the ex- 
ception, however, of some aquatic plants, the majority 
suffer from an excess of humidity ; and when water is 
found in an agricultural district in large quantities, it 
is as injurious as its absence is in other cases. Thence 
arises the necessity for draining lands surcharged with 
water, on the one hand; and for irrigation, on the 
other. It is equally important that air should be 
allowed access to the roots of plants ; but the opera- 
tions of ploughing, harrowing, hoeing, &c., by which 
this object k effected, belong to the science of agricul- 
ture rather than to engineering. 

107. The causes of the excess of moisture in any 
particular district depend upon the rain-fall, the natural 
configuration of the land, and the nature of the surface 
and the subsoils ; and, conversely, the same causes 
influence the dryness of other districts. 

108. The distribution of rain is very unequal, not 
only when large divisions of the globe are considered, 
but also over very confined areas. This is a natural 
consequence of the laws affecting the production of 
rain ; for it is caused, firstly, by the heat giving rise to 
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evaporation, and then by the winds carrying the vapour 
to a distance, until it is precipitated, either by contact 
with the cold earth, or by meeting with another mass 
of air so much colder than itself as to absorb the heat 
which holds the moisture in solution. In the tropical 
regions, the rain-fall is greatly in excess of that of the 
temperate zones ; but from the greater uniformity of 
temperature, it also happens that the fall is confined 
within a much more limited space of time; the total 
' quantity is greater, but the number of rainy days is 
less, and the law appears to prevail that the number of 
rainy days increases with the latitude, north and south 
of the Equator. But local circumstances modify these 
general laws to a great extent ; so much so indeed, 
that in nearly the same parallels of latitude one district 
may be subject to frequent floods, whilst another may 
be constantly, or periodically, exposed to droughts. 

109. The quantity of rain, for instance, is always 
less on plains than it is on elevated table-lands, 
especially when the latter are connected with mountain 
chains. On the sea shore also, it is greater than in 
inland districts, because necessarily more vapour rises 
from the sea than from the land. The existence of 
particular currents in the ocean will at times give rise 
to an excess of rain on the shores round which it flows, 
an instance of which may be cited in the gulf stream, 
which causes the great rain-fall in the southern and 
western counties of England and in Ireland. The 
prevalence of certain winds will also augment or 
diminish the quantity of rain, according to whether 
they blow over surfaces able to affect in any way the 
amount of evaporation. Thus, in Europe, if the wind 
blew always from the north-east, it would never rain ; 
whilst if it always blew from the south-west, the rain 
would never cease on the sea coast. It is to these 
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various causes that we must attribute the local differ- 
ences between the number of rainy days, which, in the 
instance of Ireland, are about 208 out of the total 
365; in that of the greater part of England, France, 
and the north of Germany, they vary from about 162 
to 155 rainy days in the year ; and in that of Siberia, 
it is stated that the number falls to 60. Nor are the 
quantities falling less variable than is the number of 
the days ; for we find that the total quantity registered 
near London is, on the average, about 24‘75 inches per 
annum ; whilst near Plymouth it is about 38 inches ; 
at Manchester, 37'5 inches; at Seathwaite, 140*6 inches; 
at Glasgow, 33*5 inches ; and near Edinburgh, at Glen- 
corse, in the Pentland Hills, 36*25 inches. 

110. The natural configuration of the country affects 
the amount of moisture retained, by the greater or less 
facilities it may offer for its removal. Evidently, a 
district presenting sharp declivities on every side, with 
few depressions to hold water in pools, must not only 
throw off the latter with great rapidity, but also furnish 
few means of maintaining evaporation when the fall 
of rain shall have ceased. The outline and direction 
of the watercourses also materially influence the length 
of time during which the water may be retained. And, 
indeed, the majority of cases in which marshes occur 
may be attributed to the physical causes connected 
with the surface of the earth ; either, in fact, to the 
existence of a zone of surrounding country at a higher 
level, or to the existence of a watercourse in a similar 
relative position. 

111. The natures of the surface and of the subsoils 
produce effects upon the humidity of a district which 
are more readily under control than the causes pre- 
viously alluded to. They act either by retaining the 
surface waters, or by giving passage to the springs fed 
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by lands at a greater distance ; and it is of the utmost 
importance to be able to distinguish between these two 
sources of humidity, as the surface drainage adapted 
to the first, xmder some circumstances is utterly inef- 
fectual to remedy the second. 

For drainage operations, the strictly correct geo- 
logical descriptions of the various strata may be 
neglected, and they may be divided simply into two 
classes, the porous and the impervious. The former 
comprises all those consisting of loose materials which 
absorb water easily and allow of its passing freely, 
such as gravel, sand, loamy clays, and the comminuted 
upper strata of most of the limestone formations. The 
latter consists of stiff blue clays, or of the plastic clays 
found in such abundance in some districts; of some 
kinds of gravel cemented by argillaceous, calcareous, 
or ferruginous materials ; and of such limestone, sand- 
stone, or granitic rocks as present a close grain without 
any fissures. No regular order of superposition of 
these descriptions of strata exists in nature, and from 
their complication arise the greatest difficulties in 
drainage. 

112. In such cases as those in which a pervious 
stratum lies upon an impervious one, the water falling 
from the clouds permeates the former until it meets the 
latter. If, then, no escap^be furnished by some natural 
overflow, the water must accumulate in the lowest de- 
pressions, until the hydrostatic pressure of that in the 
higher portions forces it to the surface in any lower 
ones whose conditions of level may be such as to allow 
of its rising over the surface. It may firequently 
happen, that a natural overflow exists at a small 
distance from the surface, but not at such a depth as 
to prevent the existence of great moisture in the main 
body of the stratum, although no external indication 
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beyond the character of the herbage may indicate the 
moisture. The great objects, therefore, in all drainage 
are, not only to remove the surface waters, but more 
particularly to cut off the subterraneous waters, which 
either rise to the surface, or are confined beneath it. 

113. The removal of surface waters is a compara- 
tively simple operation ; for it may be effected by simply 
dressing the land into ridges, and giving these ridges 
an outfall into a drain or ditch all round the field. 
The ditch itself would pour its waters into any natural 
course, and the latter may at any time be enlarged or 
improved, by observing the principles regulating the 
flow of water in open chaimels, laid down in page 26, 
and subsequently, of this Treatise. The conditions 
to be observed being that the channel should be able 
to carry off, at a suitable velocity, the maximum quan- 
tity of water likely to be thrown into it within a 
definite period; and that the velocity should not be 
such as to endanger the bottom or the sides. If the 
outfall drain be artificially made, it is, generally speak- 
ing, desirable that it should be impermeable. 

114. Operations connected with the improvement of 
an outfall affect very large areas, and would seem 
alDiost to call for some action of the Legislature. In 
many individual cases, so to speak, it is beyond the 
power of one proprietor to undertake them ; and the 
only course left open to him is, to isolate his own land 
by diverting any water flowing from other districts, 
and to remove that which falls upon his own, by means 
the best adapted to effect that object economically. 
The execution of an intercepting drain will very fre- 
quently suffice to remove all the subterranean waters, 
should such be found, by stopping the flow of the 
latter in what would otherwise be their natural direction, 
and thus leave merely the rain-water falling over the 
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particular district to be dealt with. In- such countries 
as Holland, and the fens of Lincolnshire, Bedford- 
shire, &c., the intercepting drain itself becomes the 
outfall, and a means of communication ; for the main 
drains are used as canals, and the waters from the low 
lands are pumped into them either by windmills or by 
steam power, as may be most expedient. 

115. In hiUy countries it rarely happens that any 
difl&culty occurs from the direction or inclination of the 
watercourses, and in them the question of outfall is 
not so complicated as in the lower and more level 
districts near the embouchures of rivers. The longi- 
tudinal section of the centre line of nearly all the 
rivers is, in fact, a concave parabolic curve, the apex 
of which is in the elevated grounds near its source. 
The velocity, under such circumstances, is very great 
in hilly countries, and the streams are able to keep 
their course in a tolerably straight line, if even they 
do not continually tend to rectify any bends which 
may naturally exist. But in proportion as the rivers 
approach the sea, or other large rivers, they usually 
flow through flat alluvial deposits, or through level 
plains of earlier formations. The velocity of the 
water diminishes, and the gradual deposition of matters 
brought down from the hills raises the bed of the river, 
whilst the direction becomes tortuous from the inca- 
pacity of the stream to overcome the obstacles to its 
progress. In no country in the world can more strik- 
ing illustrations of these laws be found than in Eng- 
land ; nor, perhaps, is there any country where well- 
directed works for the purpose of obviating their in- 
conveniences would be attended with more brilliant 
results. 

116. Before, however, commencing any rectification 
of the bed of a river or stream, it is necessary to in- 
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quire carefully into all the numerous commercial in- 
terests which are likely to be affected by the alteration. 
A plan of the existing watercourse and its various 
affluents, with longitudinal and transverse sections of 
the beds and banks to a considerable distance on 
each side, is required; observations upon 'the flood 
and summer levels, and upon the seasons and dura- 
tion of the changes in the volume of the stream, must 
be made ; and, lastly, a careful notice must he taken 
of the nature of the materials carried down, the mode 
in which shoals are formed or the banks destroyed, 
and the nature of the river-bed in its normal state. 

117. If the stream follow a very tortuous course, a 
new channel in a direct line evidently would shorten 
the distance between its extreme points, and increase 
the inclination of the water line. The velocity of the 
stream would be proportionally augmented, and if the 
same quantity to be discharged flow before and after 
the execution of the new channel, its sectional area 
may be made smaller; or if, on the contrary, it be 
lUade of the same area as the original channel, it would 
be able to discharge a greater volume. Any sudden 
bends may thus be avoided ; but it is to be observed, 
that there seems to exist some law, the cause of which 
has hitherto escaped our analysis, owing to which 
rivers are not able to flow in straight lines for any 
great distance, in other than beds of masonry, without 
requiring great and frequent repairs. At any rate, 
every stream when left to itself, so to speak, assumes 
a tortuous outline ; and, from the experience obtained 
in France and Italy, it appears, that after a deviation 
there is always a tendency to resume the original 
directions, especially during the seasons of floods. It 
may, therefore, be preferable that the centre line of a 
new channel be formed with a series of curvatures of 
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very large radius, rather than in a perfect straight 
line. Upon the Rhine it was found that the river 
exercised no corrosive action upon its banks when 
the radius of curvature was about 2750 yards long, 
the bed of the river consisting of sand and gravel, 
and being frequently exposed to sudden and violent 
floods. 

118. The efficient action of new channels can only 

be attained by observing these conditions : — Firstly. — 
They must be deepened as much as possible ; the 
sectional area to be given will of course be regulated 
by the volume to be discharged under all the varying 
conditions of the rain-fall. Secondly. — They must 

not present any sudden projections, or form any sharp 
curves with the main stream. Thirdly. — If the new 
channel cannot be dug out at once to the required 
depth, it must not be opened to receive the waters 
untU the down stream end of the old channel be closed, 
so as effectually to force aU the running water into the 
new channel. Fourthly. — All obstacles, such as trunks 
of trees, large blocks of stone, &c., must be removed, 
so as to leave the watercourse perfectly clear. 

119. When an entirely new outfaU is to be formed, 
the dimensions to be given to it must depend upon the 
proportion of the rain-fall it may be required to carry 
off. This will vary, not only according to the configu- 
ration of the country, but also according to the greater 
or less degree of permeability of the materials used in 
its construction, and of the surface of the country 
itself. In precipitous mountain districts the rain flows 
off with comparative rapidity, merely from the inclina- 
tion of the ground. Should, however, our observations 
be directed to particular mgxmtain districts, it will be 
found that the discharge from granitic rocks differs 
very materially from that from the lias, the oolites, or 
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the clay formations. From the granites, the rain runs 
off nearly as fast as it falls, for the materials are non- 
absorbent, and the subordinate outlines do not present 
any depressions likely to retain the water. The lias is 
also, comparatively speaking, impermeable, as are also 
the clays ; whilst the oolites, limestones, and gravels 
absorb water during the period of its falling, to give it 
out again when perhaps the supply may have ceased. 
In fact, the character of the discharge from the granites, 
the lias, and the clays, may be regarded as being of a 
torrential description, whilst that from the limestones 
is far more equable. In the former districts, it appears 
that about two-thirds of the rain flows off almost imme- 
diately in the natural watercourses, whilst in the latter, 
and in the gravel, the maximum quantity so flowing 
would only be one-third. Again, the proportion of the 
rain-fall which may require to be carried off will differ, 
according to the greater or less continuance of the rainy 
season. Thus, in winter it happens that the ground 
frequently becomes saturated with water at an early 
period, and it is advisable in such a case that any flood 
should be carried off as rapidly as it rises. The maxi- 
mum quantity of rain which may fall within a given 
time becomes then a condition regulating the dimen- 
sion of tlie outfall, of nearly as much importance as 
the average fall of the whole year. 

120. An outfall having been secured, either by 
adopting or improving the natural facilities of the 
country, or by forming a new watercourse, if the source 
of the water deteriorating the quality of any land be 
not such as to be removed by surface drainage, an 
investigation of the surrounding district must be 
made, to ascertain the superposition of 'the strata, 
their nature, thickness, and respective inclinations; 
or, should any local circumstances prevent this 
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examination from being carried out on a sufficiently 
extended scale, small ditches or trial shafts should he 
sunk at the upper and lower sides of the district to 
be drained. The points of outburst of any springs 
must be noticed, and, if possible, their sources of 
supply be discovered. When these points are settled, 
the direction to be given to the drains must be con- 
sidered ; and, if possible, it would be advisable to 
make them follow the line of the longest fall of the 
ground. The depth, and the distance apart of the 
drains, must depend to a certain extent upon the 
description of crops to be raised, but more particularly 
upon the nature of the subsoil. For, in the first 
place, it is necessary to place the drains at such a 
depth as to obviate any danger of their materials 
being deranged by agricultural operations. In ordi- 
, nary modes of cultivation, the minimum depth to 
which the ground is worked may be taken at 8 inches ; 
in many others, the ground is moved to a depth of 
18 inches ; and for these reasons it is usual to place 
the drains, even in what is called shallow drainage, at 
such a depth that there shall be a distance of about 
20 inches between their highest points and the surface 
of the ground. In the second place, if an impermeable 
subsoil be met with vrithin a distance of 5 or 6 feet 
from the surface, such as to intercept the passage of the 
water in either direction, the drains ought, generally 
speaking, to be carried down to it ; or otherwise the 
. portions between each of them, would only be imper- 
fectly dried. The nature of the materials employed 
will also modify the depth of the drains ; for if they 
be bulky, as in the case of broken stone, they must 
require a greater width than when tiles or tubes are 
used. 

121. The width of the trenches will be regulated by 
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the depth of the drains, because the workmen require 
a greater space to work the deep than they do the 
shallow ones. At the surface the width is required to 
be greater than at the bottom ; and in practice it is 
found that, for a depth of about 3 feet, it is sufficient 
to give a width of about 1 foot at the surface and of 
6 inches at the bottom ; for a depth of about 4 feet, 
those dimensions become respectively 1 foot 4 inches 
and 8 inches ; whilst, for a depth of 8 feet, they become 
respectively 2 feet 6 inches and 1 foot 2 inches. The 
direction of the drains should be made as straight as 
possible, in order to avoid any interference with the 
discharge of the water ; and they must be commenced 
by opening the lower portions of the district first. It 
is indispensable that a regular inclination be given, 
and that it should be sufficient to insure the flow of 
the water. A fall of about .1 in 200 will be found 
sufficient for ordinary cases, especially if the drain 
tiles be well laid. 

122. There are several modes of filling in drains, 
employed by agricultural engineers, the principal of 
which are represented in the subjoined sketches. 


Fig. IL Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 



Fig. 11 represents a simple and economical system 
followed in countries where tubes or stones are ex- 
pensive. It consists in forming shoulders upon the 
sides of the trenches, and laying upon them a thick 
sod with the grass downwards, the remainder of the 
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trench being filled in with the materials thrown out 
from it, taking care to reject the denser and more 
impermeable earths. This description of drain is 
economically formed, but it does not last for any 
length of time, at least with sufficient efficacy. Fig. 12 
represents an economical form of drain for countries 
in which large quantities of water are to be removed, 
and where stone is cheap. The channel is formed by 
placing thin slabs leaning against one another on 
edge, and covering them with broken stones or gravel ; 
the whole is then covered by sods and the lighter 
earths of the excavations, as before. If the waters 
draining through such channels do not contain any 
notable proportion of soluble salts, which they might 
gradually deposit around the broken stones, they will 
continue to flow for an indefinite period. Fig. 13 
represents the tile-and-shoe drains, which were much 
employed in England formerly, each tile being about 
14 inches long by 3 or 4 inches wide, and 4 or 5 inches 
high, and the shoes being of the same length, but a 
little wider than the tUes. Of late years, however, it 
has been the opinion of agriculturists, that perfectly 
cylindrical tubes are the most advantageous, not only 
on account of the greater facility of their manufacture, 
but also of the greater economy in their fixing. These 
cylindrical tubes are made of the same length as the 
earlier descriptions of tiles, and of diameters varying 
trom 1 to 3 or 4 inches. 

123. When the soil is peaty, or of a running sand, 
or when the nature of th6 materials through which the 
excavation is carried is such as to render it difficult to 
form and maintain the bottom of the trench in a 
perfectly straight line, the abutting joints of the tubes 
will require to be protected by collars, which may be 
perforated with numerous small holes. Under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, it will suffice either to use pipes with 

an end terminating thus ' , or tliose having 

merely a straight end. In the last two cases, the trench 
should only be thrown out to the precise width neces- 
sary to receive the pipes ; and in both it is absolutely 
necessary that the straightness and the uniformity of 
inclination of the bottom of the trench be rigorously 
observed. 

124. Drains should not be made too long, because, 
if the fall be great there would be danger from tlie 
bursting of the pipes by the head of water ; and the 
chances of choking are considerably increased, as 
well as the difficulty and expense of repairs. It is 
advisable to make the subdrains pour their water into 
a species of main drain of larger diameter, which 
subsequently should pour the collected stream into the 
general outfall. Mr. Parkes recommends tliat the 
submains should never much exceed 300 yards in 
length, and he usually makes the diameter of the 
lower half about greater than that of the upper, in 
order to insure the perfect discharge of the water. 
Under ordinary circumstances, however, it is prefer- 
able that the smaller drains should discharge into an 
open ditch, because the water would thence flow away 
more easily, and at the same time the repairs are 
performed with greater facility. 

125. The length of the main drains may be greater, 
on account of tlieir greater dimensions, but the con- 
dition above stated, of giving them an enlarged 
diameter at their lower extremity, must be observed. 
They are formed in the same manner as the sub- 
drains, but, of course, in the lowest parts of the land ; 
and it is advisable to place them at a slight distance 
below the subdrains, in order that these may discharge 
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more freely. Their inclination must be greater, because 
the volume of water they have to transmit is also greater 
than that of the subdrains ; and it is important to 
carry them at some distance from the hedges, or large 
trees, lest the roots of the latter should force their 
way into the pipes and choke them ; because roots are 
known to have a remarkable avidity for water, and are 
likely to force their way into the joints of the pipes. 
Lastly, it is important that the junction of the sub- 
drains with the mains should not take place at right 
angles, but in an oblique direction, so as to avoid any 
interference with the velocities of the respective cur- 
rents which might be likely to cause tlie deposition of 
any sand or mud in suspension in either of them. 
For the same reason, it is advisable, that two drains 
coming from different parts of the land should not be 
made to converge at the same point. 

126. The distance apart of the drains will depend, 
in fact, upon their depth, and the degree of permea- 
bility of the soil ; and this becomes one of the most 
important questions to be decided before commencing 
such works, for the greater the distance, evidently, the 
less will be the number, and the cost of the operation. 
Mr. Smith, of Deanstone, advocated the system of 
numerous drains at comparatively shallow depths ; 
whilst Mr. Parkes and the majority of agricultural 
engineers now recommend that they be made deeper 
and at greater distances. The former made his drains 
from 6 to 8 yards apart, and about 3 feet deep ; whilst 
the latter make the distance from 13 to 20 yards, and 
the depth from 4 feet 6 inches to 8 feet. In fact, both 
parties may be in error in striving to enforce their 
respective systems too rigorously, and a course of 
proceeding which may be eminentiy successful in one 
case may be very inadvisable in another. Thus, if a 
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stxatum of permeable materials exist, whose depth 
may be 6 feet, it is possible that a drain placed 5 feet 
below the surface may withdraw the waters from a 
distance of about 10 or 15 yards on either side. In 
such a case, there would be a decided advantage in 
placing the drains at the greatest depths and distances, 
according to Mr. Parke’s plan. But if the soil itself 
be light, and at a depth of from 2 to 3 feet from the 
surface an impervious subsoil be found, it would be 
evidently absurd to carry the di'ains below the subsoil, 
because this would entirely destroy any lateral action 
of the drains beyond a distance of about 0 or 8 yai’ds. 
In such cases, the system recommended by Mr. Smith 
is the more advisable ; and, indeed, it happens in this 
particular branch of engineering, as in all others, that 
every individual case requii-es to be judged of by, and 
decided upon, its own merits. 

ljJ7. In Ireland the usual system latterly adopted 
appears to be so admirably suited to the class of mate- 
rials most commonly met with, that an account of it is 
here given. Minor drains are formed at distances 
apart varying from 21 to 40 feet; the depth is made 3 
feet from the lowest point of the surface ; the width, 
from 15 to 18 inches at the top, and 4 inches at the 
bottom. Tliese minor drains are parallel to one 
another, and only run from 150 to 200 yards without 
falling into either a ditch or a submain. In these 
drains a depth of 12 inches of broken stones, 2 J inches 
in diameter, is placed, care being taken that they be 
quite clean ; a sod 3 inches thick is placed over them, 
and the earth is filled in. Sometimes pipes 2^ inches 
in diameter are inserted. The submains are cut 42 
inches deep, by 20 inches wide at the top and 12 inches 
wide at the bottom; they are carried along the low 
side of the field, about 10 feet from the fences, and 
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are not allowed to run more than 300 yards without 
discharging into a covered or main drain. An open 
channel, 6 inches square, is formed, and above this the 
trench is covered and filled in, as before, with a thick- 
ness of about 8 inches of broken stones, carefully 
cleaned. The open main drains are sunk to a depth 
of at least 5 feet ; they are made 2 feet wide at the 
bottom, and the sides are thrown out to an inclination 
of 1 to 1, if the materials be such as to stand at that 
inclination, excepting in rocky countries, where the 
sides may he left at about ^ to 1. A minimum inclina- 
tion of at least 4 feet per mile is required for these main 
drains. The dimensions of the covered main drains 
must necessarily depend upon the quantity of water 
they are intended to carry off ; but, generally speaking, 
it is found to be sufficient to make them 1 foot square 
in the clear, with walls 6 inches thick, covered by flag- 
stones 3 inches thick, and filled in as before. 

128. It appears that there is an advantage in execu- 
ting the drainage of an agricultural district in diy 
weather, and in leaving the trenches open for a short 
time, in order that the ground may become warmer, 
and to a certain extent aerated, by being exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

129, The measures to be adopted for the drainage 
of marsh lands must necessarily depend upon the 
causes which have superinduced this state. These 
causes are the following, at least in the majority of 
cases ; — Istly, the superabundant humidity of the land 
may be owing to the fact that the subterranean waters 
are retained by beds of impermeable materials, and, 
after saturating the lower strata, they are forced to 
make to themselves a vent upon the surface ; 2ndly, it 
may be owing to the fact that the land is situated below 
the level of the sun’ounding countiy, and therefore 
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receives the drainage from it ; 3rdly, it may be owing 
to the existence of a river occupying a higher level 
than that of the marsh land itself. 

130. The operations connected with drainage of 
large marshes, fens, or bogs, require so serious an out- 
lay that they can only be undertaken by large com- 
panies, or by the State ; but it frequently happens that 
small districts may be found in which a bed of clay 
occupies a position similar to that represented in the 
accompanying sketch, filling a depression upon the top 
of some permeable material, which last, in its turn, 
reposes upon a lower stratum of impermeable materials. 
In such cases the clay will prevent the water which 


Fig. 14. 



soaks through the upper and exposed portions of the 
permeable stratum from flowing away at the lower 
point. The water will then accumulate until it rises 
to tlie level of the surface of the clay, represented by 
the line a b, where it will overflow and form what are 
commonly called springs, which, unless provided with 
an outfall, will maintain the surface in a state of ex- 
cessive humidity. 

131. If, again, in the above sketch we suppose the 
basin- shaped depression shaded with interrupted lines 
to represent a bed of clay, resting upon gravel, and to 
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be filled in with ordinary soil, from the known imper- 
meability of the clay it will retain all the water soaking 
through the soil to it, and in fact render the soil a 
complete morass, especially if the soil in question be 
surrounded by any eminences shedding their waters 
upon it. 

133. In the illustration first supposed, the waters 
may be removed, either by bringing them to the sur- 
face at a point where a new and more effective outfall 
can be found, or by letting them escape to a lower 
level. In the first case, surface drains are to be cut of 
a sufficient capacity to hold the waters likely to rise, 
and transverse outfall drains made to receive them. 
Bolings should then be made in the surface drains, 
descending to the top of the upholding stratum, and 
the hydrostatic iiressure of the supply, in such portions 
as are placed at a higher level, will cause the water to 
flow into tiie surface drains until its level throughout 
the whole district will be found to be that of the drains. 
The outfall must be made as usual. 

133. In the second illustration a boring, or borings, - 
as may be required, are to be made thi'ough the imper- 
meable stratum to the pervious one upon which it 
reposes ; or, in fact, a series of absorbing wells are to 
be formed, and the various surface drains made to con- 
verge to it. In the Treatise upon Well-boring and 
Sinking much information will be found connected 
with the principles of the action of such wells and their 
mode of consti-uction. In these instances they will 
serve to carry the waters from the various surface 
drains into the lower strata, which almost invariably 
will be found to possess some natural outlet, at a 
greater or less distance, in the shape of a spring. 

134. When the succession of strata outcropping 
upon a hill side is more complicated than in the cases 
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above supposed, and is such as to produce an alterna- 
tion of dry ground and marsh, the class of works to be 
executed may require to be somewhat different in 
detail, but in principle they ^vill be found to be similar 
to those described. The object to be effected is, in all 
cases, to form a new outlet for the water ; and what- 
ever course be adopted, it must be based upon the 
ordinary principles of hydrodynamics applied to the 
particular configuration of the locality, which, again, 
can only be ascertained by a careful examination of 
the geology of the district. This examination may 
very frequently require to be extended over a con- 
siderable area, because the sources of supply of any 
springs may be found to exist at gi’eat distances, and 
until all the conditions affecting them are ascertained 
it is impossible to adopt any other than empirical 
methods of obviating their effects. Notwithstanding, 
then, the progress of science in our times, Mr. Elkin g- 
ton’s rules may still be quoted as being the simplest 
and most effective for the execution of the drainage of 
marsh lands formed by the outburst of land springs. 
They are as follows : — 

1st. To find out the main spring or cause of the 
mischief. 

2nd. To take the level of the spring, and ascertain 
its subterraneous bearings. 

3rd. To use the auger to tap the spring, when the 
depth of the drain is not sufficient for that purpose. 

135. It must be evident, that if any district be 
situated so as to receive the waters flowing off from 
surrounding eminences, it will eventually be converted 
into a morass unless an outlet be provided. Should 
the district be small, this object may be effected, as 
before, by the formation of absorbing wells placed at 
the lowest points ; but when its dimensions are con- 
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slderable, the first operation to be performed will con- 
sist in forming a ditch all round the marsh, so as to 
intercept the waters flowing from the upper lands, and 
at such an elevation, and with such a fall, as to insure 
the discharge of any waters which may be poured into 
it either fi’om above, or from below. The banks, sides, 
and bottom of this ditch must be formed of imper- 
meable materials. The groimd contained within these 
banks must then be drained in the ordinary manner, 
and the drains made to converge to a point from which 
their waters may be withdrawn, either by means of an 
absorbing well, or by some mechanical contrivance, 
such as water-wheels, steam-engines, or windmills, 
setting in motion pumps, norias, or Archimedean 
screws. 

136. If the marsh be owing to the existence of a 
river at a higher level, it must be treated in a similar 
manner to that just described, if the river itself cannot 
be diverted; or the river must be confined within 
impermeable banks, and the waters draining from the 
low lands poured into it by some of the above-men- 
tioned engines. It may, however, happen that tlie 
stream traversing the marsh may be subject to great 
and sudden floods ; and in such cases it is necessary 
to form a double row of banks, of which the outer 
ones must be placed at a distance, and superior eleva- 
tion, sufficient to carry off the increased volume of 
water flowing through tliem at such periods. The first 
banks then serve to contain the river in its normal 
state, the second will serve to contain it during floods ; 
the intermediate bank, or zone, may be devoted to tlie 
cultivation of aquatic plants, such as osiers, willows, 
&c. ; or it may be drained by a separate system from 
that of the marsh entirely protected. 

137. Of the machines used to raise water in any 
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of the supposed cases there are many varieties. Those 
hitherto applied may be stated to be — 1, pumps; 2, 
Archimedean screws ; S, machines with buckets ; 4, 
water-wheels with buckets, or what are called flash- 
wheels ; 5, the water-pressure engines, hydraulic rams, 
rope pumps, &c. 

138. Of these, the pump is the most effective when 
large bodies of water are to be raised from great 
depths, but it is exposed to the objection that the 
maintenance of the packing of the piston and of the 
pump-baiTel must be very expensive when the water 
to be raised is so much charged with earthy matter as 
must always be the case with that flowing from drains. 
If, therefore, the height to be overcome do not exceed 
15 feet, it is usual to adopt other machines. Thus, 
in Holland the Archimedean screw is mostly used, 
when the height varies from 7 to 12 feet, and in the 
majority of cases motion is communicated by wind- 
mills ; when the height varies from 3 feet 6 inches to 7 
feet, however, flash-wheels are employed. In our own 
fen districts the scoop has been applied by Mr. W. 
Fairbairn, with remarkable talent and success, in cases 
where the height to which the water had to be raised 
varied from 12 to 15 feet. In the East the noria (a 
machine consisting of an endless chain bearing a series 
of buckets, dipping into the water at the lowest point 
of its course, and pouring it out as it passes the upper 
point) has been used from time immemorial. The 
fifth class of machines enumerated above are so seldom 
used for drainage purposes that it is not worth while 
to dwell upon them at present. Indeed, local circum- 
stances must modify so considerably the reasons for 
the choice of any one or other of these mechanical 
means of removing water, that it is dangerous to 
attempt to lay down any general law upon the subject. 
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The price of coals, the motive power of a neighbouring 
stream, the more or less favourable position of the 
locality so far as the action of the wind is concerned, 
the price of labour, and an infinite number of other 
details, may differ so greatly in any two given cases as 
to render very different modes of action necessary, or 
at least advisable, in the one, from the modes which 
would be advisable in the other. 

139. Perhaps the most gigantic operation under- 
taken for the purpose of draining lands receiving the 
waters from other districts is the one lately executed 
for the drainage of the Harlaem Meer ; and although 
it is rarely that engineers are required to operate upon 
so large a scale, a description of the method adopted 
is subjoined, because in principle it is identical with 
that which would be required even in smaller operations 
of the same description. 

140. The Harlaem Meer, or lake, owed its origin to 
the excess of the rain-fall over the evaporation from 
the district around it, so that the waters, accumulating 
in the depression forming the lake, spread annually to 
such an extent as to absorb of late years about 
150 acres per annum of its former banks. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the area was con- 
sidered to have been about 9140 acres ; in 1839, when 
it was decided to attempt the drainage of the lake, it 
had increased to nearly 45,000 acres, "with a mean 
estimated depth of about 13 feet. The works have 
been executed by the Dutch government, who have 
been partially repaid by the proceeds of the sale of 
the land. 

141. The first operation consisted in the formation 
of a channel for the puiq)ose of isolating the waters of 
the lake from those of the surrounding country, and at 
the same time of serving as an outfall for the waters 
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to be raised. This channel is about 19 miles long, 
Mrith a width varying between 125 and 138 feet, and 
with a depth of 10 feet, and gave rise to great diffi- 
culties owing to the want of materials fitted for its 
construction. Even now it cannot be said to be 
impermeable, and the filtrations through it must ever 
remain a cause of expense and probable danger. 
Three large steam-engines, of about 400-horse power 
each (nominal), raise the waters from the lake into the 
canal, and are stated to be able to discharge about 
238f cubic feet per second. They are single-actioned 
engines, working expansively, upon the Cornish prin- 
ciple, and give motion to a series of pumps working 
at a single lift. Two smaller machines, of about 
200-horse power each, are used occasionally to dis- 
charge the water from the intercepting channel, when, 
owing to any extraordinary tides or high winds, the 
natural flow from the latter is interrupted. These 
machines give motion to a series of flash-wheels, 
which raise the water about 3 feet 7 inches. The 
pumping was commenced, upon a large scale, in 
the month of March, 1849, and at the present day 
the whole of the surface of the lake has been 
brought into cultivation. The cost of these works 
was estimated to be, when complete, between 600,000^. 
and 680,000h, or, at the higher estimate, about 151. 5s. 
per acre. 

142. In Ireland, some large bogs have been drained 
upon the system adopted in reclaiming the bog of 
AUen, by withdrawing the water from below, and in 
this case it was attended with considerable success. 
The surface was firstly divided into fields of an oblong 
figure, and of about 5 or 6 acres area, by open drains. 
Auger holes were driven at distances of about 33 feet 
down to the rock, and at a level of at least 1 foot above 
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the surface of tlie water in the drain. Curved pipe 
tiles, 1^ inch diameter, were inserted into the holes, 
so as to throw the water into the centre of the drain. 
These drains were made about 6 feet deep. On the 
Chat Moss drainage, no effort was made to withdraw 
the deeper-seated waters, but all the measures adopted 
were designed merely with reference to those flowing 
upon the surface. Square inclosures were formed, 
100 yards long by 50 wide, by means of large open 
drains, 3 feet 9 inches deep at the minimum, 3 feet 
wide at the top, and 1 foot 8 inches at the bottom. 
Covered cross drains were formed, communicating 
with the open ones, and with a width of between 
12 and 14 inches as far as the shoulder, placed about 
2 feet 2 inches from the surface ; below which point 
they were carried to a further depth of about 16 inches, 
with a width of 8 inches: these cross drains were 
placed at distances of about 6 yards from center to 
center. No tiles or pipes were used, the bottom of the 
drain filling being formed by the surface spit raised 
from the moss. 

143. It frequently happens that large tracts of allu- 
vial deposits are found at the mouths of rivers, which 
are alternately covered or left bare by the tides, and 
which, generally speaking, continue to increase until 
tliey attain such a height as only to be affected by the 
spring tides. These banks then become covered witli 
a species of marine vegetation, and are cut up into 
innumerable small creeks, which, at the low-water, 
serve as channels for the inshore streams. Many 
banks of this description have been reclaimed from 
the tidal action, both in our own country and in 
Belgium and Holland, with such signal advantage, in 
many cases, as to cause regret that others should still 
remain unproductive. 
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114. The works usually required to reclaim these 
foreshores consist, firstly, of an embankment forming 
an inclosure to protect them from the sea, which must 
be able not only to resist the hydrostatic efforts of the 
external waters, but also the more destructive action 
of the waves and the cuiTents ; secondly, of the sys- 
tem of drainage of the inclosed lands, including under 
this head occasionally the arrangements for introducing 
waters charged with fertilising matters, an operation 
performed in some districts, and known locally by the 
name of “warping,” to be noticed hereafter (§ 181). 

145. The inclosure banks are made, generally speak- 
ing, from 2 to 4 feet above the high-water line of the 
equinoctial spring tides, with a minimum width of 
from 3 feet G inches to 7 feet at the crown. The out- 
line of the bank in plan must depend upon many local 
circumstances ; but, theoretically, it will be found to 
offer the greatest resistance to the normal action of 
the waves if it be convex seawards, whilst the stability 
of the materials, if it be executed in stone rubble, will 
be the greatest if the outline be concave. Whatever 
be the form given in plan, it must always be borne in 
mind that no sharp internal angles should he allowed, 
and that every projection must be joined into the body 
of the work by gentle curves of the largest possible 
radius. 

146. The best form of the sea slope is a subject 
still much in discussion amongst engineers. On the 
shores of Holland and Belgium the practice has been 
for many years to make it rectilinear, and inclined at a 
small angle to the horizon. Although these slopes 
have succeeded in some positions, there are others in 
which the results obtained have been precisely of an 
opposite character, and in which it would appear that 
a vertical wall would have been preferable. Again, 
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man}' distinguished engineers are of opinion that the 
best form to be given is one similar to the outline 
the materials themselves would assume if left to 
arrange themselves by natural causes ; whilst latterly 
Colonel Emy has advocated, with considerable 
ability, the theory that a concave transverse section 
was the most fitted to resist the action of the ground 
waves. 

147. Long foreslopes possess the advantage of allow- 
ing the employment of any description of sand, or other 
similar materials ; they offer the least resistance to the 
action of the sea, and are precisely the less exposed to 
injury in proportion as their inclination is greater. It 
has been observed that the destructive action of the 
sea exercises its greatest effect about the level of the 
lowest high tides of the neaps. But if these long 
slopes possess some advantages, they are accompanied 
by corresponding disadvantages ; for they conduct the 
waves to much higher points than they would other- 
wise reach, and it is not always that either the mate- 
rials at hand or the space disposable are such as to 
allow of their economical execution, to which con- 
sideration, after all, the decision as to works of this 
description must be referred. 

148. Vertical inclosure walls occupy the least space, 
and expose the smallest surface to the action of the 
waves ; and these again, instead of breaking upon the 
shore, are reflected towards the open sea. But walls 
of this description must encounter the maximum 
effort of the waves, wherever these do strike, and their 
recoil must act very injuriously upon the footings, 
unless they be of a very resisting description. The 
concave walls recommended by Colonel Emy have not 
yet been tried in a sufficient number of cases to justify 
any definite conclusions as to their merits ; but they 
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are in many cases objectionable on the score of the 
ground they require, and the great expense, not only 
of the first cost, but of the repairs. 

149. The reasons which should influence the choice 
of the form to be given to the sea slope’ of an embank- 
ment may be resumed as follows: — 1. It will be 
influenced by the main direction of the winds, waves, 
tides, and currents, which should be made to strike 
the bank as nearly as possible in a direction normal to 
the surface of the facing. 2. By the materials to be 
procured in the neighbourhood. 3. By the surface of 
Itind which can be devoted to the foimation of a bank. 
4. And principally, by the commercial considerations 
affecting the original execution, the maintenance, and 
the value of the whole operation. 

150. The inner slope of the banks will depend upon 
the materials of which it is composed ; and at its foot 
a catch-water drain must be formed to collect the 
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waters falling upon the inclosed land, and to conduct 
them to the outfall. The Dutch engineers usually 
make the slope about 5 to 1, and they form a roadway 
about 20 feet wide between its foot and the edge of the 
catch-water drain. When the bank is formed of mud 
or silt, it is necessary to carry up in its center a core 
of sand or other hard substance, to prevent rats or 
moles from boring through it ; and means must be 
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taken to cover the exposed surfaces with vegetation of 
a character to hind together the materials of which the 
bank is made. 

151. The land waters collected in the outfall drain 
are let off by means of sluices, whose apertures will be 
regulated by the quantity to be discharged, and the 
duration of the period in which the flow can take 
place, as well as by the head of water which may exist 
at the commencement of the discharge. Upon the 
sea coast the intervals between the tides recur with 
great regularity; but in the upper portions of river- 
courses the casual floods are likely to prevent the dis- 
charge during periods of variable duration, so that in 
many such positions it is very probable tliat the 
reclaimed lands may be partially, or entirely, flooded 
on all such occasions : the cultivation to be adopted 
must be regulated with a view to these contingencies. 

152. The simplest mode of closing the outfall drain 
is by a sluice upon hinges, fixed at the outer end of a 
culvert, in wood, masonry, or iron, passing through the 
body of the bank. The floor of this aqueduct is 
placed at the level of the bottom of the catchwater 
drain, and it has an inclination outwards. So long as 
the head of water upon the outside of the sluice is 
greater than that upon the inside, it will remain 
closed ; directlj' the waters upon the outside have 
fallen so as to form a sufficient head upon the inside 
to overcome the friction of the hinge, the sluice will 
open and give passage to the waters. It is, however, 
advisable that a sliding gate working in a valve be 
placed behind the hinged sluice, to guard against the 
possibility of accidental derangements of the latter. 

153. Another description of gate frequently used in 
these works is the gate working upon a vertical axis 
and shutting against a rebate, in wliich the areas of 
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the two portions of the gate are made unequal. "Vyhen 
tlie waters on the outside are higher than those on the 
inside, the gates are pressed against the rebate ; when 
the opposite conditions occur, the gates open and 
afford a passage to the land waters. Sometimes, in 
large gates of this description, where two leaves are 
employed, they are made to meet at an obtuse angle, 
like the leaves of a lock gate. 

IRRIGATION. 

154. The application of water for the purpose of 
assisting the growth of plants, appears to have formed 
an integral part of agricultural engineering even long 
before drainage was considered to form another part of 
that science. In the biuming plains of Assyria, Meso- 
potamia, and of Asia Minor, in India and in China, and 
more extensively still in Egypt, works for the disti’i- 
bution of the great streams flowing from the mountain 
ridges of the gi'eat hydrographical divisions of those 
parts of the world have indeed existed from the 
earhest periods of history. It would appear, also, 
that the modern systems, as we proudlj’- call them, of 
storeage reservoirs, both for the flood waters of rivers 
and for the superabundant rain-fall, were known to the 
engineers of tlie kings of Assyria, Egypt, and India ; 
for the artificial lakes of Nitocris and Moeris, and the 
huge reservoirs or tanks of Bintenny, Candelaj', and 
Maineiy, which are alluded to by the earliest travellers, 
might still serve as lessons, or models, to our own 
engineers. A very interesting account of tlie irrigation 
of the nations of antiquity may be found in Jaubert 
de Passa’s “Recherches sur les Arrosages chez les 
Peuples anciens,” and the reader who may desire to 
pursue the investigation of this part of the subject 
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would do well to consult that learned work. For our 
present purposes, it may suffice to say that the prin- 
ciples and practice of irrigation so applied in the most 
ancient centres of civilisation were soon lost under the 
rule of the Macedonian and of the Eoman conquerors 
of the ancient world. There are occasional references 
in the Latin books “De Rerustica,” to water meadows; 
and the well-known passage in Virgil, “ Ciaudite jam 
rivos, sat prata biberunt,” evidently was inspired by 
the habitual practice of irrigation in the neighbourhood 
of the poet’s birthplace, Mantua, which is still in the 
centre of the most perfectly developed system of that 
description of agiiculture. But the works executed 
by the last masters of the ancient world for the appli- 
cation of water to agiiculture were fai* inferior in their 
importance, and their scientific character, to those of 
the nations they had conquered ; the irrigation chan- 
nels and reservoirs of the latter were, indeed, in too 
many cases, allowed to fall to ruin, so that even before 
the northern barbaric tribes, or the Saracens, had 
finally destroyed the empire of the Ciesars, the wilder- 
ness had again invaded large districts which had been 
fertilised by the industry of the native princes. It is 
singular that we should thus be able to trace the loss 
of a science to one of the most highly civilised nations 
of antiquity, and perhaps more singular still that we 
should discover its revival amongst those whom it has 
been the fashion to call barbarians. But so it actually 
has been with irrigation ; and the first records that we 
can discover of the systematic revival of its use are to 
be discovered in the history of the Gothic tribes of 
Italy, and amongst the Saracenic invaders of Syria and 
Spain. One of the most ancient irrigation canals of 
the Pyrenees bears indeed the name of Alaric; and 
even at the present day that system of agriculture is 
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only adopted, as an original national system, in the 
countries which were settled by the Goths or the 
Moors on the continent of Europe, or by the West 
Saxons amongst ourselves. 

155. Without dwelling upon the progressive deve- 
lopment of the science of irrigation, it may suffice for 
the purposes of this work to mention that in France, 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Egypt, Syria, and 
India, many very important works have been executed 
at various periods for the purpose of distributing water 
over the land. In some parts of England, especially 
in the south-westeiii counties, irrigation is much used, 
as it is in Northera Germany, parts of Sweden, and in 
America. The results obtained by the recent ope- 
rations of the East India Company, in the Bengal and 
Madras provinces especially, have been so extraordi- 
nar}% that the opinions formerly held, with respect to 
the most favourable regions for the application of 

' irrigation, must be modified to a great extent ; but it 
was at one time generally believed that the temperate 
zones were the most fitted for the application of the 
system. The most important works of this description 
have, therefore, been executed between the parallels of 
latitude 85® and 57® north ; and the principles here- 
after explained have been mainly derived from the 
examination of the results obtained in that district. 

156. The object for which the execution of the 
works required to effect an irrigation is undertaken is, 
generally speaking, to increase the quantity of green 
food for the cattle required in a well-balanced system 
of agriculture ; and it is therefore to meadows, 
whether natural or artificial, that irrigation, in tem- 
perate regions at least, is most commonly applied. In 
the cultivation of garden produce great quantities of 
water are often, no doubt, used ; but the manner and 
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the conditions under which it is furnished are so 
essentially different from those which prevail when the 
water is led between banks (in rigo, per rivum ago), 
that the term “ irrigation ” cannot be used in speaking 
of this class of operation. It is, indeed, almost 
exclusively to the cultivation of green crops that 
irrigation is applied ; for the rice grounds of warm 
climates may be considered to form an exception to 
the ordinary rule, and the following remarks will 
principally have reference to that description of ope- 
rations. The term “ natural meadows ” will hereafter 
be used to express those meadows in which the vege- 
tation is principally composed of the Graminece, such 
as the Phloeum pratense, Lolium perenne, Festma 
sylvatica, Poa pratemis ; whilst the term “ artificial 
meadows ” will be used to express those in which the 
Leguminosce prevail, such as the Medicago sativa, 
Trifolium pratense, Vida saliva, &c. 

157. The description of soil which deiives the 
greatest benefit from irrigation may be described, as a 
general rule, as being that which is the most permeable 
and the most easily warmed. Compact clay lands 
gain the least by being covered with water, because 
they do not easily allow tliat fluid to penetrate to the 
roots of the grasses, and they do not easily absorb or 
transmit the heat necessary to allow the water to 
produce its greatest effect ; moreover, as they are very 
retentive, the evaporation of the water they retain near 
the surface positively cools the ground to a serious 
extent. The nature of the subsoil may, however, 
modify very considerably the practical application of 
these remarks. 

158. All waters are not equally applicable to the 
purposes of irrigation, and great care must be exer- 
cised in their selection ; that is to say, in the regions 
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in which irrigation performs another function than 
that of merely supplying the moisture necessary to 
enable plants to assimilate their food. This is an 
important observation in such cases ; for, in India 
especially, the quality of the waters does not seem to 
have much influence upon the growth of the crops; 
but in the more temperate regions, and especially upon 
the artificial meadows, the chemical nature of the 
water becomes a matter of serious consideration. 
Thus, the streams which flow from forests or from 
peat mosses, or those which contain large quantities of 
the hydrous oxide of iron, are, if not positively 
injurious, at least but little adapted for irrigation 
purposes. Springs as they rise from the ground are 
often too cold for this use, though in Italy the sorgenti 
of the Lombard district constitute, in fact, the value of 
the marcite, or winter meadows. The waters derived 
from the granitic or the primaiy rocks, especially when 
the latter are characterised by the presence of large 
quantities of decomposable felspar, are always more 
advantageous than those derived from the secondary 
formations, on account of the potash the foraier 
usually contain. Many of the streams from the 
secondary formations develope the growth of the 
Carex and of the poorer description of the Gramincce ; 
whilst the waters flowing from other members of the 
series, such as the pure carbonates of lime, are highly 
favourable to the growth of the Legvminosa. It is, 
perhaps, dangerous to lay down any invariable rule in 
these matters, for as the condition to be fulfilled by 
any imgation water is that it should coi’rect the 
natural defects of the soil it flows over, the very 
qualities which may be desirable in one situation 
might be objectionable in others. The only safe 
general rules, then, with respect to the choice of a 
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source of supply for au irrigation are, that those 
waters are the best which have been the longest 
exposed to the air, and in the proportion in which 
they have traversed fertile lands able to communicate 
some of their chemical ingredients ; and it is also on 
account of the large quantities of fertilising matters 
that the waters which have flowed through large towns 
have thus acquired, that they become valuable as 
feeders to irrigated meadows. A very simple criterion, 
however, exists, by which the adaptation of any par- 
ticular stream to the purposes under consideration 
may be judged, viz., the one derivable from the nature 
of the vegetation which naturally takes place on its 
banks, and on its natural bed. If these should he 
covered with a luxurious, vigorous herbage, and if the 
waters should abound in fish and mollusca, they may 
be considered to be fitted for tlie proposed use. The 
brackish waters of the embouchures of rivers are 
often highly advantageous, and cattle are known to 
eat the grass gi’own in salt-water marshes with great 
avidity. 

159. The period of the year in which water should 
be poured over the land will vary, necessarily, with the 
latitude of the locality, aud the description of crop it is 
proposed to raise. In very warm climates the principal 
function discharged by the water is to lower the tempe- 
rature of the ground and to correct the drought of tlie 
climate ; and evidently, in such cases, it must be 
applied during the summer months. In other dis- 
tricts, however, irrigation is expressly resorted to for 
the purpose of protecting the vegetation from the 
effects of frost, and of obviating the effects of the 
sudden changes of temperature which take place in , 
the winter and in the early spring; whilst in other 
districts again it is an important object to retain the 
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alluvial matters brought down by the streams from the 
upper parts of their basins. To obtain the former of 
these objects, it is necessary to irrigate in winter ; to 
obtain the latter, to irrigate about the equinoxes, 
because it is about those periods of the year that 
rivers are usually the most charged with alluvial 
matters. But there are many exceptions to these 
rules, dependent upon the melting of the snows on the 
moimtain chains, or upon other conditions of physical 
geography ; and it is also to be observed, that the very 
fact of the waters of a river being charged with much 
sediment may at times become a source of serious 
inconvenience; for, if a vigorous vegetation should 
already have grown up, the impalpable powder which 
would thus be deposited on the leaves of the plants 
would render them unfit for cattle. The time of day 
at which the water may be applied has also an 
influence upon its results, in warm weather especially. 
It has been observed that there is danger in applying ~ 
it when the heat is the greatest ; and that it is prefer- 
able to let the waters flow over the ground in the 
morning, or more particularly in the evening. But 
when irrigation is used as a preservative from frost 
these remarks cease to be applicable, and the water 
must be poured over the ground continuously. 

160. If it be thus difidcult to say what precise quality 
of water, and when it ought to be applied; it is still more 
difficult to say, d priori, what quantity is required; 
because the ever-varying conditions of the soil, and of 
the subsoil, as well as the hygrometric state of the 
atmosphere, must affect the solution of that problem to 
a serious extent. We thus find that in tlie Crau 
d’ Arles the agriculturalists consider that it is necessary 
to pour over their lands, in dry summers, the enormous 
quantity of 168,000 cubic feet of water per acre, per 
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season of six months. In this district, the practice is 
to let the water flow over the land at distinct intervals, 
fifteen of which occur in the season; in the Haute 
Garonne the periods of irrigation are more numerous 
(they are twenty in number), but the quantity of water 
used is less, being 112,000 cubic feet per acre, jier 
season. In Algeria, the French engineers calculate 
that a quantity equal to about 44,000 cubic feet would 
suffice under similar circumstances; in the easteni 
Pyrenees, the total quantity used per acre, in a season, 
is said by Jaubert de Passa not to exceed 37,000 
cubic feet ; whilst in our East Indian possessions the 
quantity usually furnished would, in the same period, 
amount nearly to 72,000 cubic feet per acre ; or about 
400 cubic feet per acre per day. Nadault de Buffon 
states as the result of his observations in the south of 
France, that the maximum quantity required during 
the irrigation season is about 1,200 cubic feet per 
day ; but this calculation appears to be rather ex- 
aggerated. In our own country there w’ould certainly 
be no occasion for using so large a quantity of water ; 
and it may be of interest here to observe that in the 
county of Gloucestershire, the practice is to allow a 
stream of two inches in depth to flow over the surface, 
and to dress the latter with a fall of half an inch to the 
foot from the feeder to the drain. 

101. The primary conditions for the establishment 
of a system of irrigation thus are, that a copious 
supply of water should exist at all times ; and it is a 
matter of equal importance that the land to be irri- 
gated should present such a configuration, as to allow 
the waters to flow over it with a regular current, and 
to insure a perfect discharge of the water after it shall 
have passed over the land ; for directly it stagnates in 
the lower parts of the ground, it will develope the 
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gi’owth of noxious plants. It thence follows, that in a 
good system of irrigation, the levels of the land must 
be regulated so as to ensure the following conditions : 
1st, the waters must arrive by the culminating points ; 
2nd, they must be distributed in equable quantities, 
and with an equable velocity over the lower portions 
falling away from those points ; and 3rd, they must be 
collected into the outfall drains, immediately after they 
shall have passed over the land to be irrigated. In 
fact, the removal of the waters is nearly as essential as 
their original introduction. 

162. The water may be conducted to the higher 
points of the land by forming a bar, or dam, either 
wholly, or partially, across the line of the stream from 
which it is to be derived. Wherever it is possible, the 
adoption of the former course is preferable ; because it 
allows the water to be penned back, and thus to be 
poured over a greater surface, and from a higher point. 
Should this mode of raising the surface level of the 
water be, however, adopted, particular attention must 
be paid to the possible effects of the dam in flooding 
lands situated above it ; and it must be borne in mind, 
that the top water line of any intercepted stream is not 
a regularly inclined, though sensibly horizontal, line, 
but that it assumes the form of a hyperbolic curve 
(§ 50), which may be considered to join the natural 
declivity at a distance varying Avith the velocity of the 
stream. When the water is obtained from reservoirs, 
it is easy to regulate the precise level of the feeder, 
but the construction of these reservoirs requires many 
precautions and great practical skill. In Spain, and in 
India, they are often used on a very large scale, and 
the various reservoirs constructed in the north of 
England for mill purposes might, now that steam has 
been substituted for water j>ower, be easily converted 
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for the purposes of irrigation. The discussion of tlie 
mode of forming reservoirs of this description is 
reserved for the division of this portion of the science 
of hydraulic engineering especially devoted to the 
subject of canals ; but it may be advisable to state 
here, at the risk of some repetition, that the formation 
of the transverse dams is the most important detail of 
such works, and the terrible consequences of such 
accidents as the bursting of the Holmfirth dam, must 
sufi&ce to prove the necessity for observing every 
j)ossible precaution in their construction, and in pre- 
venting any infiltrations below their foundations. 
When these dams are constructed of earthwork, the 
crowns should be made of a width equal to half the 
clear height, and the base be at least equal to three 
times the same dimension. It is safer to make the 
principal slope on the inside ; that is to say, towards 
the water, and to dress it into steps ; and it would be 
preferable to make its outline in plan convex towards 
the water. The top should be at least two feet above 
the highest w’ater line ; two sluices should be placed 
near the bottom, one for drawing off the water, the 
other to allow the reservoir to be cleared ; and over- 
flows, or waste weirs, should be formed, so as to 
prevent the water from ever rising to the top of the 
dam itself. If the streams flowing into such a reser- 
voir should be charged with very large quantities of 
matter in suspension during the rainy seasons, it may 
also be necessary to form depositing basins to receive 
the mud and sand they bring down. 

163. There are several systems for preparing the 
land to be irrigated, varying according to the natural 
configuration of the ground ; but in England there are 
two modes of effecting tiiis object which prevail over 
all the rest. These are known by the names of the 
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hcd-H'ork, and the catch-water iiTigations. In the 
former, the land is thrown into beds or ridges, in 
directions, which are kept as nearly as possible at 
right angles to the main feeder, although that arrange- 
ment is by no means necessary. In catch-water irri- 
gation, however, ditches are made across the declivity, 
at regular distances from one another, so as to catch 
the water flowing from the top of the field, and dis- 
tribute it, again and again, over the land. The bed- 
work in-igation is more expensive in its first cost than 
the catch-water irrigation, but it is far more uniformly 
successful than the latter ; because evidently the land 
over which the water flows immediately upon leaving 
the feeder, must receive a larger portion of the ferti- 
lizing matters it may contain than those portions 
receiving the water, as it were second hand. Catch- 
water irrigation, in fact, should only be resorted to in 
those positions where the declivity is too great to allow 
of the troughs, or distributing gutters, being made to 
point down the natural slope of the ground. This 
system is, indeed, almost exclusively practised in the 
hilly districts of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and 
Devonshire ; although occasional illustrations of it 
are to be found in the northern provinces of Spain, or 
in the Savoy and Switzerland. 

In bed-work irrigation the beds and ridges are so 
disposed, that a ridge may be formed having a slight 
longitudinal fall from the feeder, and having the ground 
on either side disposed with a slope towards the drains 
leading off the waste waters. The channels, or floating 
troughs, upon the ridges communicate with the main 
feeders, or conductors ; their inclination is usually made 
about 1 in 300, and their length is usually limited to 70 
yards; for it is considered that irrigation waters should 
not flow over the ground for a greater distance than the 
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one just mentioned, without being again restored to 
the parent stream. The usual dimensions of these 
channels is about 20 inches in width at the junction, 
and 12 inches in width at the end. The inclined 
planes on either side of the channels have a transverse 
inclination, varying with the nature of the soil, and the 
supply of water : thus in light and absorbent soils they 
require to be but slightly inclined, in order that the 
water may remain long on them, and not scour the 
land ; whilst in compact heavy lands the rate of 
inclination may be increased. Generally speaking, 
the limits of variation, in the inclination of the sides, 
range between 1 in 1000 and 1 in 100, according to 
the nature of the ground ; and the same considerations 
regulate the width of the planes. The more compact, 
indeed, is the nature of the soil, the wider may 
conveniently be the planes, because the water can 
flow upon them over greater surfaces without being 
absorbed ; whilst in open porous soils the widths must 
necessaril}' be diminished. Upon stiff clay lands, a 
width of 130 feet may occasionally be given to the 
planes ; whilst, upon porous sandy soils, 40 feet is the 
usual width. When the beds fall in one direction 
longitudinall}’, the crowms or ridges, A A, should be 
in the middle ; when they fall laterally and longi- 

Pi«. 16 . 



tudinally the crowns should be' made towards the 
upper side; and, in either case, they should project 
slightly above the upper edges of tlie planes. The 
dimensions and inclinations of the outfall drains, n b, 
at the feet of the planes must be made sufficiently 
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gi’eat to insure the speedy and effectual removal of 
the water. 

164. The channels, or subsidiary feeders, receive 
their water from a conductor, or main feeder, which 
runs at right angles to them, in those cases at least 
wherein the supply is derived from a river which might 
be likely, at peiiods of flood, to exercise dangerous 
effects upon the ground, or wherein it may be con- 
sidered advisable to maintain the waters under control ; 
if, however, the stream itself should be but of insigni- 
ficant volume, there can be no reason why the feeders 
should not be at once connected with it. The main 
conductor takes its origin above the weir before supposed 
to be placed across the stream, and should be so 
directed as to convey the water to all parts of the land 
to be irrigated ; and its banks should be made a little 
higher than the surrounding land, so as to insure the 
flow of water to the latter, without its spreading 
laterally over the sides. Of course, the inclination and 
the sectional area of the conductor must be regulated 
mainly by the number and position of the subsidiary 
channels ; but it is also necessary to take into account 
the quantity of water which may be absorbed by the 
earth, or lost by evaporation, during the passage of the 
water through the conductor. This last mentioned 
cause of loss may be diminished by confining the 
width of the canal within the narrowest possible 
limits. Another pr-actical remark is also to be made, 
viz. : that if the river should caiTy down much alluvial 
mattei’, it is advisable to give the conductor a tolerably 
sharp fall, in order that the alluvions may not be 
deposited therein; an inclination of 1 or 1|- in 10,000 
will be found sufficient for this purpose in the majority 
of cases. An additional reason for making the con- 
ductor as nan’ow as possible is to be found in this 
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consideration, that by so doing the smallest quantity 
of land is occupied, 

165. The formulffi means of which the dimensions 
of the main conductor may be ascertained, are those 
already given (§ 44); and these formulae must be 
applied in countries wherein water is sufficiently 
valuable to make it necessary to calculate its efficient 
distribution. The class of w'orkmen who usually direct 
such operations here are, however, rarely competent to 
apply those rules ; nor indeed, when the usual super- 
abundance of water in our country is taken into 
account, would there seem to be any occasion for the 
exercise of so much care and skill. In Gloucestershire 
it is usual to make the conducting channel for a 
breadth of 800 acres, about 15 feet wide by 3 feet 
deep ; and the rule is sufficiently accurate in practice 
for similar districts. In warm climates, and in 
countries where water is scarce, the strict laws of 
hydraulics must be applied in calculating the dimen- 
sions of the feeders. 

166. At the points where the main conductor com- 
municates with the stream, or at those where the 
subsidiary channels branch off from the conductors, 
either permanent or temporary sluices must be placed 
so as to be able to regulate the admission and dis- 
tribution of the water at any period. Of these imple- 
ments the most important is the hatch, or sluice, at 
the entrance of the conductor; and it will require to 
be of considerable strength, in order to be able to 
resist the effects of any sudden freshets ; for if these 
freshets should occur when the crop is in a forward 
state, and be charged with much sedimentary matter, 
they may produce very disastrous results. The mode 
of closing the subsidiary channels is a matter of far 
less importance ; and that operation may be effected 
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either by the use of moveable dams, or by the use 
simply of pieces of turf laid across their mouths. It 
is often necessary to place, upon the main outfall drains, 
hatches of the same construction as those at the head 
of the feeder, in order to exclude the back currents ; 
but evidently these hatches must be opened when the 
irrigation is in process. 

167. All the above remarks must, however, only be 

considered as having a very general application ; and 
as being always susceptible of variation, according to 
local circumstances. Thus, the inclination frequently 
given to the main conductors in the mountainous 
districts of the Alps, Tyrol, Savoy, Dauphin^, and 
Pyrenees, is J whilst in the private irrigation 
canals lately executed in Piedmont and Lombardy, it 
varies between -nnro to I »®d in La Provence it 
varies from G to 9 in 10,000. It would appear, indeed, 
that in mountainous countries the higher limits of 
inclination may be adopted ; but that if the inclination 
should exceed it would be necessary to retard 

the velocity of the stream by interposing a series of 
cascades, or dams, for there are very few soils which 
wotdd be capable of resisting the denuding effects of 
the water under such circumstances. If, on the con- 
trary, the irrigation should take place in a plain, and 
after the river has become tolerably clear, the inclina- 
tion may, without inconvenience, be made as above 
stated, from t-bVo to xcW- 

168. In setting out th6 main conductor, it is im- 
portant that the radius of curvature of the changes of 
direction should be made as large as possible, in order 
to avoid any diminution in the velocity of the flow, 
and in the i*ate of discharge ; and also to obviate any 
destructive action upon the banks. The minimum 
radius should be between 100 and 160 yards. The 
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banks should be kept at least 8 inches above the 
water-line, when the supply of water is constant; and 
it is even desirable to make that height from 16 to 18 
inches, in order to guard against any inconvenience 
from the growth of aquatic plants, which takes place 
with great rapidity in such positions. The peculiar 
mode of growth of this class of vegetation in long 
festoons, it is also to be observed, produces a greater 
interference with the I’ate of discharge of tlie water- 
courses, than would arise merely from the actual 
volume of the plants themselves ; they retard the 
velocity of the flow', in fact, on account of tlie manner 
in which their long streamers follow tlie direction of 
the current; and it is important that they should be 
cut as often as possible. The cross section to be 
given to the conductor must therefore be regulated by 
local conditions, with a view to securing the twofold 
advantage of economy in the first instance, and of the 
minimum outlay for repairs subsequently. When the 
channel is cut in a hai’d retentive rock, it must be 
evident that the proper section would be one approach- 
ing a rectangular figure ; in any other soil, the angle 
of inclination of the banks must vary with the degi'ee of 
its powers of resistance. A footway should be formed 
on both sides of the main conductor for the purpose of 
examining and repairing its banks. 

169. In England tbe supply of water is usually so 
copious, that it is rarely necessary to measui'e the 
quantity distributed at any particular place. In 
warmer climates, or even here when the preliminary 
expense of procuring the water has been considerable, 
its economical value becomes, however, so much 
enhanced, that it is a matter of primary importance 
to ascertain the quantities supplied to the various 
recipients. The constniction of gauges has, therefore, 
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fof a long time occupied the attention of the hydraulic 
engineers of Northern Italy ; and the researches and 
experiments made by them for the purpose of establish- 
ing a simple, self-acting instrument of that description, 
have led to the announcement of the curious law of 
hydrodynamics, not before observed, to which attention 
has been already called (§ 51), and upon which is based 
the principle of the gauges used in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy. A description of these gauges is subjoined, as 
they may frequently be required in our colonies, or 
in India. 

170. The unity adopted in the measurement of 
water in Italy is called I'oncia d'acqm, and it is the 
quantity which could flow through a rectangular orifice, 
discharging freely at the lower end, but not entirely 
into the air, under a constant pressure of four inches 
above tlie orifice. When it is desired to distribute 
more than a single ounce, the width only is modified, 
whilst all the other conditions ai'e retained. The 
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orifices of discharge are formed of the hardest descrip- 
tion of stones to be found in the country, or occa- 
sionally of east, or wrought iron, and are cut square 
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without any bevel, or the addition of anything like a 
funnel capable of facilitating the discharge. There 
are no prescriptions as to the thickness, which under 
these circumstances is regulated by the width of the 
opening ; and this latter dimension is usually made of 
the width necessary to pass six ounces ; when more 
than six ounces are required to be passed, the number 
of orifices is increased. The conductor is formed 
upon the banks of the canal leading from the main 
stream, by means of wing walls of masonrj% and the 
sill is usually placed at the floor line. If the ground 
be of a soft or yielding nature, the portion exposed to 
the wash of the water must be paved, especially in the 
part where a species of cataract will exist. The 
opening of the conductor a & of fig. 21, is made equal 


K«. 21. 



in width to that of the orifice of discharge, but the 
height is not limited. The rectangular space c c, d d, 
is made about 20 feet in length, and 10 inches wider on 
each side than the orifice of discharge, and the floor of 
this space is laid with a rise of 16 inches in the total 
length, towards the orifice g h. At the level c d, of 


Fig. 22. 



fig. 22, is a flooring, placed for the double purpose of 
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preventing the water from rising'' beyond the pre- 
scribed height, and for preventing any movement or 
agitation on its surface. The entry to this covered 
portion of the gauge is formed by a stone lintel, the 
underside of which is exactly level with the top of the 
orifice, and consequently 4 inches below the surface of 
the water ; and as the height of the orifice is always 
8 inches, and the rise of the inclined plane is 16 
inches, the underside of this lintel is necessarily 2 
feet above the sill of the sluice. Immediately beyond 
the orifice is the tail chamber, which is made 4 inches 
on each side wider than the orifice ; its length is 
usually 18 feet, and at the further extremity its width 
is made 6 inches on each side wider than at the com- 
mencement. A small drip of 2 inches is formed at 
the commencement of the tail bay, and an inclination 
of 2 inches is given from thence towards the extremity. 
Gauges of this description require a minimum dif- 
ference of level of 8 inches between the water on the 
respective sides of the sluice ; and so cannot be 
applied upon canals with less than 3 feet of water. 

171. It must be evident that a gauge, such as is 
above described, is far from being theoretically perfect. 
Indeed there can be no question but that the inter- 
ference of the contraction of the fluid vein upon the 
discharge of a small orifice, must be far greater than 
that which takes place in a large one ; and it has 
actually been found that the discharge through a 
single orifice of six ounces exceeds that which would 
£ake place through six smaller orifices of one ounce 
each, in the ratio of 282 to 222. For all practical 
purposes, however, the Italian engineers consider 
these gauges to be sufficiently correct; but they do 
not allow more than six ounces to pass through any 
one opening. 
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172. It is ueCessavy to construct waste weirs and 
overflows upon the sides of the main conductor, 
especially when the stream from which the water is 
supplied is liable to sudden and considerable varia- 
tions in its volume. The mode of constnicting these 
works, as well as that of constructing the bridges, 
aqueducts, syphons, or other details, so closely re- 
sembles the mode adopted in canals, that them descrip- 
tion is reserved to that portion of the work. 

173. In some parts of France, and in the Milanese 
territory, a supply of water for irrigation has been 
obtained from iVrdesiau wells ; and when the spring 
which feeds those wells rises from a considerable 
depth, it is, generally speaking, of a very superior 
quality for the purpose in view. The higher tempera- 
ture of the waters thus obtained to that of river waters, 
is of itself an important recommendation in their 
favour, and it is indeed one reason why they are prin- 
cipally used in Northern Italy for the “ marcite,” or 
winter meadows. At times also, the mineral elements 
contained in well waters are of great value ; but it is 

ng. 23 . 



rarely that the volume they furnish is sufiicient for an 
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extensive application. In other countries, especially 
in warm latitudes, mechanical means ai*e resorted to 
for the purpose of raising the water to the height 
required ; and windmills, norias (fig. 23), swapes, or 
fadoufs (fig. 94), Persian, or bucket wheels (figs. 25 and 

Fig, Fig. 25. 



26), may frequently be seen in motion with that object. 

F)g. 26. 



The noria is indeed one of the characteristic instru- 
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merits of tlie Moorish agriculture, and may be observed 
in all the countries where the Saracens settled for any 
length of time ; whilst the “ fadouf ” may be observed 
in the records of Egyptian civilisation recorded in 
their temples, or hieroglyphical writings. In our own 
country steam power has been applied for raising 
drainage waters ; but, with the exception of the small 
works executed at Rugby for the distribution of the 
town sewerage, the author is not aware of the 
erection of any steam-engine exclusively for irrigation 
purposes, though there can be no doubt but that 
such an application would be highly profitable in 
many cases. 

174. With respect to the application of the water, 
and the period of the year in which it should be poured 
over the land, much will, of course, depend on the 
latitude, and the purposes to which the irrigation is 
applied. In the south-west of England, the usual 
practice is to irrigate through the months of October, 
November, December, and January, from fifteen to 
twenty days at a time, without intermission; at the 
expiration of that period the water is shut off, and the 
ground left to dry during five or six days. If a slight 
frost should occur, the water is again immediately 
turned on ; but, if there be any probability of a long 
continued frost, the ground is left dry. In February, 
the length of the periods of irrigation is diminished to 
about eight days, and care is taken to shut off the 
water early in the morning, so as to allow the ground 
to dry during the day time, and thus to obviate any 
danger from the light frosts at night. In March, the 
same precautions are observed; but the periods of 
irrigation are gradually diminished, in such propor- 
tions that the ground shall be thoroughly dry before 
the end of the month. The meadows are then depas- 
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tored during the month of April, by sheep and lambs ; 
and subsequently eaten barely down before May by 
heavy stock. After the beginning of May, the grass is 
allowed to stand for hay, and in some districts it is 
usual to irrigate for a week before the grass is so left ; 
but it appears to be an invariable rule with our farmers, 
not to apply more water after the grass has reached 
two inches in height. 

175. Occasionally the meadows are irrigated after 
the crop of hay has been carried ; but some pereons 
consider that the grass of the aftermath is, under such 
circumstances, very injurious to sheep. Grass lands 
irrigated in summer are, in fact, known to produce the 
rot in those animals, though it would appear that 
cattle are not affected in a similar manner; just as, in 
the damp meadows of Holland, the cattle thrive, 
whilst the race of sheep is both bad in quality and 
liable to violent diseases of an epidemic nature. It is 
known also that if the purest water remain upon land 
for any length of time, especially in spring or summer, 
it would deposit a species of white scum of the con- 
sistence of melted glue, which acts very injuriously 
upon the qualities of the grass. All these remarks 
may be applied to the other countries of temperate 
latitudes in which irrigation is used ; but of course 
they are susceptible of modification, according to the 
nature of the soil or of the crop to be raised from it. 
Local experience must, therefore, always be consulted 
in arranging the details of every work of this descrip- 
tion. Indeed, the very interesting Reports by tlie 
able engineers connected with the Irrigation depart- 
ment of the East India Company’s service show 
that very little is known, of a trustworthy nature 
at least, witli respect to the proper or the most 
advantageous applications of water. Like all other 
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every-day sciences, that of irrigation has been hitherto 
treated with very little philosophy : the marvellous 
results of the works lately executed in India ■ may, 
perhaps, lead to a more careful investigation than 
has hitherto taken place of the various questions 
involved. 

176. There is one of these questions of detail wliich 
certainly merits more attention than it has hitherto 
received from our agricultural engineers, namely, 
whether or no it be necessai’y to manure the lands 
to be irrigated ? It would appear, from what has been 
hitherto recorded, that the answer to this question 
would depend mainly upon the quantity of water to be 
distributed, upon tlie relative natures of the soil and of 
the waters. The German irrigators, who are able to 
dispose of large quantities of water, as we also are in 
England, have a popular proverb to the effect that “ he 
who has water has grass ; ” but in the north of Italy, 
where the supply of water is limited, the universal 
practice is to manure the lands highly before com- 
mencing a course of irrigation. In the granitic 
disti’icts of Northern Spain there does not appear to 
be any reason for the application of any fertilising 
ingredients beyond those which ai*e supjdied by the 
water itself ; and even in parts of tlie Campine, or the - 
plains near Antwerp, meadows are known to be 
annually improved, simply by the application of water 
without the addition of any manure. The grasses in 
our northern latitudes act, indeed, to convert the 
mineral and organic matters contained in the waters 
for their own nourishment; but in wai’mer latitudes 
the function discharged by the waters distributed by 
irrigation is, to facilitate the assimilation of the 
elements required for the gi’owth of the plants, rather 
than themselves to furnish those elements. 
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177. Generally speaking, the turf, or the natural 
grass surface of a country laid out for irrigation, will 
suffice for tlie covering of the gi'ound over which the 
water is to flow ; but as it may occasionally be neces- 
sary to sow grasses for the purpose of, as it were, 
creating a new vegetation, it may be worth while to 
give a translation of the mixtures of seeds which are 
recommended by the most practical foreign irrigators 
for the various descriptions of soils. Thus, for sandy 
'soils, a mixture is recommended composed of the 
seeds of — 


1. Phleum pratense 

. 

2 lbs. 

Agi’ostis vulgaiis 

. 

0 » 

Holcus lanatus 


4 „ 

Poa trivialis 

, , 

0 » 

Trifolium repens 

. 

12 „ 

Medicago maculata 

. 

3 

Ijathyrus pratensis . 

• 

3 „ 

Per acre . 

• 

36 lbs. 

2. For a sandy soil with a 

slight 

mixture of 

clay : 


- 

Phleum pratense 

, , 

3 lbs. 

Poa trivialis 

, , 

6 » 

Festuca elatior 

. . 

6 » 

Lolium perenne . 

. 

1 » 

Avena pubescens 

. 

3 „ 

Vicia sepium 

. 

2 „ 

Lotus corniculatus . 

. . 

2 

Trifolium pratense 

• • 

10 

Per acre . 


35 lbs. 
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3. For calcareous soils : 


Bromus pratensis . 

. . . o lbs. 

Dactilis glomerata 

. . 4 „ 

Avena elatior 

. 4 „ 

Lolium perenne . 


Poa trivialis . 

. 

,, pratensis 

• o 

• * ^ ?i 

„ augustifolia 

o 

Medicago maculata 

o 

• • • n 

Trifolium pratense . 

6 „ 

„ fragiferum . 

. . 4 „ 

Per acre . 

. 40 lbs. 

t 

For stiff clayey soils : 

Phleum pratense 

2 lbs. 

Alopecurus pratensis . 

. . 4 „ 

Poa trivialis . 

. 9 „ 

Festuca pratensis 

• • 4 „ 

„ elatior 

O 

j. 

Peucedanum officinale . 

o 

, . • «> ,, 

Medicago maculata . 

. 2 „ 

Trifolium pratense 

. . 10 „ 

Lathyrus pratensis . 

2 

• • • if 

Vicia sepium 

O 

• • • if 


Per acre . . . .41 lbs. 

Of coui’se it must not be considered that the attempt 
to fix these proportions is anything more than a rude 
attempt to fix the composition of the grains to be 
sown ; and every farmer must exercise his own dis- 
cretion as to the precise nature of the mixture he will 
employ. If sowing should be resorted to, it would 
appear that in our northern parts of Europe the most 
advantageous period for performing that operation is 
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about the month of March ; and, for the purpose of 
protecting the young plants, it is customary to sow 
some of the cereal crops at the same time with the 
grasses. Oats seem to be the most useful in such 
cases, and they are cut in flower, to be used as fodder ; 
or the buckwheat may be used, provided it be not 
allowed to shed its grain, for otherwise the new plants 
would run the risk of being smothered by it. 

178. When water is used, as in the warmer regions 
of the East, for garden cultivation, the manner of its 
application must vary essentially from that resorted 
to in North-Western Europe for meadow lands, on 
account of the different function it has to perform. 
In the former case the water principally acts to refresh 
the vegetation and to facilitate the assimilation of its 
nourishment, and it is therefore made to infiltrate the 
ground, instead of flowing over it in a uniform stream, 
as is the case in water meadows. The intervals 
between the watering of the irrigated meadows, how- 
ever, enables that class of operation to be carried on 
more economically (so far as the mere consumption of 
water is concerned) than when, as in garden irrigation, 
the feeding channels must be kept constantly full; 
and thence it happens that the latter operation is 
rarely performed when the supply of water is obtained 
from reservoirs. Wherever in the East a permanent 
supply has been obtained, the garden cultivation 
has been applied ; and it might almost be said 
that in those regions irrigated orchards and gardens 
take the place of our meadows. The dry, clear, 
burning atmosphere has indeed there rendered irri- 
gation necessary not only for the plants, but also for 
the comfort of man, and even the worst regular 
governments have striven to secure that blessing. In 
the plains of Syria, and in the dominions of the 
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Mohammedan kings of India, great works have thus 
been undertaken for this purpose; and, indeed, the 
engineers of our East India Company have lately had 
little else to do with the irrigation canals of their 
predecessors than to repair and slightly redress them, 
in order to restore their efficienc)'. There is one 
difference, however, between the irrigation provided in 
Syria and that of our Indian possessions, viz., that the 
former is almost exclusively devoted to garden culti- 
vation, whilst the latter is occasionally applied to the 
growth of rice, and the enormous quantities of water 
which the East Indian engineers are able to dispose of 
have enabled them to combine other commercial appli- 
cations of water with the one they principally had in 
view. But whilst dwelling upon this part of the 
subject, it may be as* well to observe, that at all times, 
and in all climates, the tendency of irrigation is to 
develope in the plants receiving it a growth of the 
leaves at the expense of the fruit or grain. This is 
especially the case in warm climates, where all the 
operations of nature take place on an extended scale ; 
but the effect of the law is to exclude cereal crops 
from the system of agriculture in irrigated districts, 
unless the cereals themselves should be of a peculiar 
nature, such as the rice, and perhaps also the Indian 
corn. Moreover, although in India the great feeders 
for irrigation, canals, are at times made to facilitate 
a species of canal navigation, and to drive mills, the 
economical results of such mixed systems have hitherto 
been more than questionable. 

179. In the warmer latitudes, as has been before 
observed, water is largely used for the purpose of 
creating artificial rice-grounds, and the conditions of 
the growth of that plant, as well as tliose of the 
application of water to it, are suflBciently distinct from 
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the conditions which prevail in* ordinary imgation to 
justify a passing reference to them. Now, the rice is 
essentially an aquatic plant, and it only grows in 
latitudes situated below the parallel of 46° north. 
During its growth it requires to be constantly 
immersed in water ; and it would seem that the 
quality of the land upon which it is grown, is a 
matter of far less importance than that of the water 
employed ; and that the water is by so much the more 
fitted for the irrigation of rice fields, as it is charged 
■with the greater quantity of extraneous matter. For 
this reason river and pond waters are preferable to 
spring waters ; and indeed, the coldness and purity of 
the latter are at times so objectionable in rice fields, 
that it is considered necessary to expose them in 
shallow reservoirs, and to mix them with animal manure 
before pouring them upon the land. It is usually 
calculated that tlie quantity of water required to irri- 
gate a rice field, is about 1 cubic foot per minute, and 
per acre. This style of cultivation may either be 
permanent, or it may form part of a rotation ; in the 
first case it is adopted because the land is marshy, 
either from the want of outfall, or from the springs 
rising in it ; in the second, a species of artificial 
irrigation is required for every crop of rice which is to 
be raised from the land. 

180. Whatever may be the nature of the ground to 
be converted into rice lands, the first condition re- 
quired is, that the water should be kept continually in 
motion, and that all of it which is brought upon the 
land should be removed. A series of plane surfaces 
must thus be formed, so that no part of the laud may 
be left dry, and that the water may not be allowed to 
stagnate in any part. After the land has been pro- 
perly levelled, it is to be ploughed, and then the 
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retaining banks are to be formed ; of these there are 
two sorts : 1st, the longitudinal ones, or those which 
have the same direction as that of the stream, and 
which are intended to last as long as the field is laid 
down in rice ; and 2nd, the transverse banks, which 
intercept the current in an angular direction ; so that 
when the banks are completed the rice field will be 
divided into a 'series of polygons. The sizes of these 
polygons is principally regulated by the difference of 
levels of the planes themselves; and they are made 
the smallest in those cases wherein the inclination is 
the greatest, in order to economise the labour of dis- 
posing them in horizontal planes. Moreover, the 
dimensions of these fields are limited by the consider- 
ation that the larger they are, the greater probability 
there must be that the wind may tear up the young 
plants. It is usual to make the banks about 6 inches 
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above the ground on the upper side of the field, and 
about 2 feet above that level on the lower side ; the 
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•width is uever less than 6 inches at the crown ; but as 
the top of the banks often serves for a road, as well as 
for the immediate object of their formation, the width 
may vary indefinitelj\ They ai’e made with the eai*th 
taken from the lower parts of the field ; and when they 
are roughly terminated, the water is let into the first 
division and allowed to rise about 5 inches all over the 
surface. Openings are then made in the lower banks, 
and water is successively let into them, so that, in fact, 
the whole of the field is converted into a succession of 
small ponds, separated by the several banks. During 
the whole of the growth of the plant, it is thus exposed 
to be irrigated by flooding ; but the extent and the 
manner of this flooding will vary with the health of the 
plant, its degree of maturit}', and the violence of the 
wind. It becomes, therefore, necessary to regulate the 
admission of the water in such a manner as to be able 
to control its flow at any moment ; and even occasion- 
ally to shut it off entirely. After the rice crop has 
been carried, all the water is withdrawn, and the land 
is left exposed to the action of the atmosphere through- 
out the winter, and until the spring. 

181. Before closing this chapter it may be worth 
while to call attention to two modifications of the 
system of iiiigation which are often of great local 
value. The first of these is known in the eastern 
counties of England by the name of “ icarping ; ” and 
it is, of course, under otlier names, largely practised 
abroad, whenever the natural water courses are highl)’’ 
charged with minei’al substances in suspension. Upon 
the banks of the Humber, and in some parts of 
Holland and Northern Germany, upon the banks of 
such rivers as the Ganges and the NUe, it is customary 
to form enclosures, in which tlie waters of the rivers 
are retained, in order to deposit the alluvial matters 
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they contain. But there is this singular difference 
between the conditions under which the rivers of 
Northern Eui’ope, usually employed for warping, deposit 
their alluvions, from those prevailing in the mighty 
streams named above in conjunction with them ; viz. 
tliat the alluvial matters deposited by the former are 
mostly brought in from the sea ; whilst those brought 
by the Nile and the Ganges, are almost exclusively 
furnished by the disintegration of the lands near their 
sources. Warping in the former case, can only take 
place near the sea ; in the latter it may, and does 
often, take place throughout the whole course of the 
rivers ; and the quality of the laud so irrigated is 
necessarily affected by the salts or other ingredients 
which are obtained from the waters. 

182. It is usual to surround land proposed to be 
thus treated by an embankment, in which are placed 
the inlet sluices, at the lowest level. The water enters 
through these sluices at the highest point of one tide, 
and is retained during the interval between two suc- 
cessive tides ; to be then run off entirely, even from 
the ditches, before the influx of the next. Upon the 
banks of the Humber it is considered that the most 
beneficial effects are produced by the execution of this 
operation between the months of June and September; 
the embankments are made from 3 feet to 7 feet high, 
and it is usually calculated that a sluice, with a clear 
water way about 6 feet high and 8 feet wide, will 
suffice to warp a surface of from 60 to 80 acres. In 
this district it is found that the warped lands are at 
first cold and raw, and that they require a peculiar 
treatment for agricultural purposes. Thus, they are 
not favourable for the growth of corn ; oats may suc- 
ceed upon them, but barley never w’ill. The rotation 
usually adopted is as follows ; — Tlie new warp is sown 
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with grass for two years ; on the third year wheat is 
sown ; on the fourth, beans ; and on the fifth, wheat 
again. Should the ground thus warped be found to 
contain too much salt, it must be exposed to the air 
for some time before being brought into cultivation ; 
and at all periods it is found to be objectionable to 
allow the salt warp to deposit upon growing grasses. 
Indeed, in Yorkshire, it is customary to let the newly- 
warped land lie fallow for twelve months before sowing 
the grass, and to let on the waters after the second 
crop of wheat has been raised. 

183. The quantity of sediment brought down by the 
rivers falling into the Humber is enormous. Lord 
Hawke stated, in his Report on the Agriculture of the 
West Biding, that one tide would deposit an inch of 
mud, and the source from whence it is derived is still 
a matter of great uncertainty. At its mouth the 
Humber is as clear as most rivers, and the floods from 
the upper countries, so far from increasing the quan- 
tity of matters in suspension, on the contrary, exercise 
a very injurious effect upon them. In the driest 
seasons and the longest droughts it is found to be the 
best and most plentiful, and produces its effect totally 
irrespective of the subsoil. In fact a new soil is 
formed, and the operation of warping differs in this 
respect from ordinary irrigation, which acts by 
improving the soil already existing. 

184. The second system of irrigation referred to in 
§ 181 is a system which acts principally by infiltration, 
and is applied in hilly districts as much for the 
purpose of obviating any ravinement, so to speak, of 
the vegetable soils on their inclined slopes, as it is for 
the purpose of irrigation strictly speaking. The feeders 
are in this case made as horizontal as possible, and the 
banks are raised, so that the water shall not flow over 
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the sides ; hut it is allowed to permeate the soil in a 
manner dependent of course upon the character of the 
latter. In Devonshire, &c., as was before said (§ 163), a 
modification of this system is adopted, under the name 
of the catch-water meadows, which consists in allowing 
the water to flow over the edge of the lower sides of 
the feeders in a small shallow stream, to be collected 
in a series of parallel lower horizontal feeders which 
retard its velocity, and retain any vegetable or alluvial 
matters the waters might remove. A drain is usually 
carried from tlie top to the bottom of a meadow of this 
description, at right angles to the feeders, for the 
purpose of removing the water from them if required ; 
but the entrances to these drains are closed when the 
irrigation is to be effected. Catch-water irrigation, it 
may be added, is executed at a much cheaper rate than 
any other. For it is usually calculated that the, first 
cost of laying down any large area on a system of bed- 
work irrigation is about lOZ. per acre, whilst that of a 
system of catch-water irrigation is only about 5Z. per 
acre. In the case of the Duke of Portland’s celebrated 
water meadows at Mansfield, the total outlay was not 
less than 30Z. per acre; but as it is tolerably well 
known that the enhanced value of irrigated land, as 
compared with ordinary land, is not less than from 
IZ. lOs. to 2Z. per acre, it is strange that so little atten- 
tion should at the present day be paid to the subject. 
In India, the irrigation works have yielded at least 
from 40 to 60 per cent, on the outlay ; and though we 
cannot expect in England to obtain equally brilliant 
results, there is no reason to doubt but that operations 
of this description would still be eminently successful. 
The irrigation of the barren sands of the Campine, by 
the waste waters of the canal from the Meuse to the 
Scheldt, it would have been supposed would have 
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induced the persons interested in the sujBfering canal 
property of England to examine whether the sale of 
their waste waters might not compensate to them in 
some manner for the destruction of their carrying 
trade by the railways. The old Dutch engineers, who 
designed the irrigation of the valley of the Itchen, in 
Hampshire, made a very creditable attempt to apply a 
mixed system of canal and irrigation works, that is to 
say, when the state of the science of applied hydraulics 
in their day is taken into account ; and, not to leave 
the county of Hampshire itself, it must appear strange 
that the Basingstoke canal proprietors have not at- 
tempted to apply the lesson they might have learnt 
from their predecessors. 


END OF PART I. 
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dall, and others, Kivin^ an additional sanciloM acd 
interest to his work, is more thau ever worthy of 
beiDff received W’ith favour by studsnta and men of 
science. The style in wh>cn it is written la very 
exact and clear ." — Liitrctry QatetU. 

“Dr. Noad's' Manual of Electricity' has for seve- 
ral years ranked as one of the best popular treatises 
on this subject, hy an cxccllen t met hod of arrange- 
ment, and a clear and aicreeablc style, he introduces 
tlie student to a sound elementary knowledge of 
eve^ department of electrical science.” — Attos. 

"This is a work of great merit, and is creditable 
to the scientific attaiomerita and philosophical re- 
search of the author. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the patient labour and unwearied 
application which were necessary to produce a 
work of such absorbing interest to ttie whole 


trading and commercial community.’*— Sdweofioiiaf 
Gasrtte. 

“On ibe subject of electricity, it is a service 
second only to discovery, when one competent for 
the ask undertakes to sitt and reconstruct the old 
materials, and to bring together and incorimratc 
them with all that is imports ot in the new. Bach 
a service Dr. Noad has performed lu liis* Manual 
of lilectiicity.*”— (.Aamfters' Journal. 

“As a work of reference, this ' Blanual’is particu- 
larly valuable, as the author has carefully record^ 
not only his authorities, but, when necessary, the 
words in which the writers have detailed their «x- 
periments and opinions.” — Ueehanie^ Muifosint. 

“Among the nnmerous writers on the attractive 
and fascinaiing subject of electricity, the author of 
ihe present vmumc basoccupie<l our best atten- 
tinu. It is worthy of a place in the library of 
every public institution, and we have no doubt it 
wiilhe deservedly patronised by the scientific com- 
niunity.”— Mininy Journal. 

“The commendations already bestowed In the 
pages of the Lancet on former editions of this work 
arc more than ever merited by the present. The 
ei'coums given of electricity and galvani-m are not 
ouly complete in a scientibe tense, but, which is a 
rarer thing, are popular and interesting.”— Loactf. 




TE£D<H)LD OH THE STBEHOTH OF IBOH, Sto. 

Fourth Edition, in Two Vole., Svo, ll. is., boards (either Volume may be had separately), 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH 
OF CAST IRON AND OTHER METALS ; 

Intended for the assistance of Engineers, Iron-Masters, Millwrights, Architect”, 
Founders, Smiths, and others engaged in the construction of machines, buildings, 
&c. ; containing Practical Eulcs, Tables, and examples founded on a series of new 
experiments ; with an extensive tiihle of the properties of materials. 

By THOMAS TREDGOLD, Mem. Inst. C.E., 

Author of “ Elementary Principles of Carpentry,” “History of the Steam Engine,” 
&c. Illustrated by several engravings and woodcuts. Fourth Edition, much 
improved and enlarged. By Eaton Hodokinson, F.K.S. 

♦ ■■ 

HODGKIKSOH’S BESEAECHES OH IBOH. 

**♦ Vol. II. of the above consisU of E.VPERIMEXTAL RF.SEARCHES on the 
SfUENGTII and OTHER PROPERTIES of CAsT IRON : with the development of 
new principles ; calculations deduced from them ; and inquiries applicable to i*igid 
and tenacious bodies generally. By Eaton Houokikeon, F.R.S. 'i\'ith Plates and 
Diagrams, 8vo, 12s. boards. 
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BOGEBS OK ntOK UETALLnBGT. 

With 20 carefully-prepared coppn--plaUt. One Vol., Svo, IJ. 5t., cloth, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON IRON 
METALLURGY, 

Up to the Manufacture of Puddle Bars, built upon the Atomic System of Philosophy • 
the elements operated upon being estimated according to Dr. Wollaston's Hydrogen 
Scale of Equivalents ; comprising suggestions relative to important Improvements in 
the Manufacture of both Iron and Steel, and the conduct of Extensive Iron Works ; 
with Analytical Tables of Iron-making Materials. 


By SAMUEL B. ROGERS, of Nant-y-Glo, 

Inventor of Iron-Bottoms to Puddling-Furnaccs, and of the present system of pre- 
paring Coke, in Double or Single Ovens. * 


** I do not hesitate to eay that Mr. Roiren*i work 
on Iron MetAllurgy is. beyond comparison, tbe 
most complete combinatlOQ of science and sound 
yac^ice that has yet appemred on inn .*' — Darnl 

A vnlame which onitbt to be at hand in every 
Iron Works in tbe kinirdoTn, and in theimssessiOD 
of every Ironmastei." — ffolr€rhampt 0 n thronicU. 

** Ur. Rogers doeo not come before the public as 


an untried theorist, for one of his inventions hat 
been adopted generally throneboat the Iron Mann- 
factories of the world, and witn immense advantage 
to Irontna.sten.'*— Brtsfol Tiwie$. 

**A remarkable book. Its anthor it, evidently, 
a man of practical experience, and of no mean 
scientiSe attainmenta, who has made the question 
on which he vnites the business and study of hit 
Ufb.*‘-><8f4|^brdsAirt Jdrtrti$er, 


rmwa bttles fob dbawiko. 

In ito, with 14 platea, in half cloth boardi, 7s. 6<L 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING, 

FOR THE OPERATIVE BUILDER AND YOUNG STUDENT IN 
ARCHITBCTURE. 

By GEORGE PYNE, 

Author of ** A Rudimentary Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.” 
covraarTS. 

1 Practical Rnlet on Drawing.— Outlines. I 4 Practical Rules on Idttht and Shade. 

^ Ditto, — the Grecian and Roman Orders. I 6 Practical Ruica on Colour. 

3 Practical Rules on Drawing,— Perspective. 1 Ac. Ac. 


DOBSOH and GABBETTS STUDENTS GUIDE. 

In One Vol., 8so, extra cloth, 9s, 

THE STUDENT’S GUIDE 

TO THE PRACTICE OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 
ARTIFICERS’ WORKS; 

Containing direction, for taking Dimensions, abetracting the same, and bringing the 
Quantities into Bill ; with Tables of Constants, and cophras memoranda for the 
Valuation of Labour and Materials in the respective trades of Bricklayer and Slater, 
Carpenter and Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper-hanger. With 43 plates and woodcuts. The 
Measuring, &c.. 

Edited by EDWARD DOBSON, Architect and Surveyor. 

Second Edition, with the Additions on Designs 

ByE. LACY OARBETT, Architect; 

Together with Tables for Squaring and Cubing. 
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COTIAOXIS, VILLAS, AITD COTHTTRY HOUSES. 

In UOf 67 PUit€9, IL 1«. clolhf 

DESIGNS AND EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, 
VILLAS, AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 

Being the Stadies of Eminent Architects and Builders, consisting of plams, elevations, 
and perspective views ; with approximate estimates of the cost of each. _ 


HYDE’S TEXT BOOK FOB ABCHITECTS, ENOINEEBS, SUBVEYOBS, &c. 

In One large thick Vol. Svo, with numtrout engravings, U. 8s. 

A GENERAL TEXT BOOK, 

For the constant Use and Reference of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Solicitors, 
Auctioneers, Land Agents, and Stewards, in all their sercral and varied professional 
occupations ; and for the assistance and guidance of country gentlemen and others 
engaged in the Transfer, Management, or Improvement of Landed Property, con- 
taining Theorems, Formulm, Rules, and Tables in Geometry, Mensuration, and 
Trigonometry ; Land Measuring, Surveying, and Levelling ; Railway and Hydraulic 
Engineering ; Timber Measuring ; the Valuation of Artificers’ Work, Estates, Lease, 
holds. Lifeholds, Annuities, Tillages, Farming Stock, and Tenant Right ; the Assess- 
ment of Parishes, Railways, Gas and Water Works ; the Law of Dilapidations and 
Nuisances, Appraisements aud Auctions, Landlord and Tenant, Agreements, and 
Leases. Together with Examples of Villas and Country Houses. 

By EDWABD BYDE, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor, 

Author of several Professional Works. 


To which are added several Chapters on Agriculture and Landed Proi>erty, 

By Professor Dosaldson, 

Author of several Works on Agriculture. 


CONTEXTS. 


Chapter 1. Axithmetie.— Chap. II. Plane and So- 
lid Geometry.— Chap. 111. Meuturatioo.— CUap. 1 V. 
'friRODOmetry.— Chap. V. Conic Sections.— Chap. 
\1. Land MeaaiirinK. — Chap. Vll. Land Surveying. 
— Cha]K Vlll. Levelling.— Chap. IIC Plottiiig.— 
Cbap.^ Computation of Areas.— Chap. XI. Copy- 
ing Maps.— Chap. Xll. Kailway Surveying — Chap. 
Xill. Colonial Surveytnir— Cnap. XIV. Hydrau- 
lics in connection with Drainage, Seaerage, and 
Water Supply.— Chap. XV. Timher Measuring.— 
Chap. XYI. Ajkiflcera* work.— Ch^. XVII. Valua- 


tion of Estates.— Chap. XVIII. Valuation of Til- 
lage and Tenant Right.— Chap. XIX. Valuation of 
rurishes.— Chap. XX. Builder's rncea.— Chap. XXI. 
Dilapidations and Nuifances.— Chap. XX I T. The 
Law relating to Appraisers and Auctioneers.- Chap. 
XXlii. Landlord and Tenant.— Chap. XXIV. 'Fa- 
blcB.~Obap. XXV. Stamp Law*.— Bxamplea of Vil- 
las and Country Ifoutes. 

APPENDIX ON LANDED PROPERTY, by 
PaoraiaoB Donajj^aon, in Eight Cbaptera. 


» ■ 

WHEELEB’S AtJCmONEEBS*, &c., ASSISTANT. 

24mo, cloiA l/oardSf 2s. Gd. 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, AND 
HOUSE-AGENT’S POCKET ASSISTANT, 

?’or the valuation, purchase, and the renewing of Leases, Annuities, Reversions, 
and of Property generally ; prices for inventories, with a Guide to determine the value 
of the interiors, fittings, furniture, &c. 

By JOHN WIIEELEIi, Valuer. 
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TEHPLEION’S WORKSHOP COUFANION. SIXTH EDITION. 


hi Vhno, price 5i., bound and Uttered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP 
COMPANION, 


And THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN’S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; comprising a 
great variety of the most useful Rules in Mcehanical Science, divested of matlicma- 
tical complexity ; with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results, for 
facilitating Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. 


By W. TEMPLETON, 

Author of “ The Engineer’s Common-riace Book,” &e. &c. 

Sixth edition, with eleven plates and the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use of 
Operative Smiths, Millwrights, Engineers, &o., and practical directions for the 
Smelting of Metallic Ores. To which also have been now added several useful and 
practical Rules in Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics, and an account of Diudas’s Steam 
Hammer. 


CONTENTS. 


Geomet;T — Geometry applied to Mechanics — De- 
cimal Aritbmetic » Metisurntion — losirumental 
Arithmetic — Commercial Tablcft— Strength of Ma- 
terials-Mechaaic Powers — Coutinuous Circular 


Motion— Friction-Properties of Water and Air- 
Steam Engine Boilers— Dundas’s Steam Hammer 
— Logarithms. 


THE BEST BTJILDEB’S PRICE BOOK. 

Fonrlh Edition^ in 12/no, cloth Uttered, 4a, 

WEALE’S BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR’S 
PRICE BOOK. 

Published Annually. Containing the latest prices for work in all branches of the 
Building Trade, with items numbered for easy reference ; and nn Appendix of Tables, 
Notes, and Memoranda, arranged to afford detailed information commonly required 
in preparlDj' Estimates, See., for Builders and Contractors of Publio Works. 


WIGHTWICK’S HINTS. 


irUA numerous Woodcuts, hi Stto, extra cloth, top edges gilt, 8s., 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 

Comprising Advice to those who, while yet at school, are destined to the profession ; 
to such as, having passed their pupilage, are about to travel ; and to those who, having 
completed their education, are about to practice : together with a Model Specification ; 
involving a great variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate 
their practical operations ; and to direct them in their conduct as the responsible 
agents of their employers, and os the rightful judges of a contractor's duty. 

By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect, 

Author of “The Palace of Architecture," &c., &c. 


Preliminarjr hint! to youn^ ar« 
chitectf on the knowledge of 
drawing 

Oil tcrviiifc his time 

On trarcliing 

His plate on the door 

Ordcra, plandrawing 

On bis taste, study of interiors 

Interior arrangements 

Warming and ventilating 

Housebuilding, stabling 

Cottages and villas 

Model Specificatiou 


CONTENTS. 

General Clauses 

Foundations 

Well 

Artificial Foundations 
Brickwork 

Bubble masomy with biick 
mingled 
Stone-cutting 

„ Grecian or Italian only 
„ Gothic only 
Miscellaneous 
Slating 
Tiling 


Plaster and cement work 

Carpenters’ work 

Juiiiers’ work 

Iron aud metal work 

Plumbers’ work 

Drninage 

Well-digging 

Arcificiu levels, concrete, (bun- 
dations, piling and planking, 
paving, vauliiog, bell-hanging, 
plumbing, and building geM> 
rally. 
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TEEDGOLD'S CAEPENTBY. FOUETH EDITION. 

In One largt yol. 4io., 21. 2«., in erira cloth. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
CARPENTRY ; 

A Treatise on the pressure and equilibrium of timber framing, the resistance of 
timber, and the constraction of floors, arches, bridges, roofs, uniting iron and stone 
rrith timber, &c,, with practical rules and examples ; to which is added, an essay on 
the nature and properties of timber, including the method of seasoning, and the 
causes and prevention of decay, with descriptions of the kinds of wood used in 
building ; also numerous tables of the scantlings of timber for different purposes, 
the specifle gravities of materials, <S:c. 

By THOMAS TREDQOLD, Civil Engineer. 

Illustrated by fifty-three Engravings, a portrait of the author, and several Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged. With an Appendix, containing 
speciincus of various ancient and modern roofs. 

Edited by PErnn BxaLOw, F.B.S. 


1 Equillbrlam and pmsara of 
benmit. 

3 Pressure of be&ms And centre 
nf tiTAvUy 

3 Equilibrium and pressure of 

buiins and framing 

4 Nailed flooring 

5 to 9 Hoofs 

10 Hoofs that have been erected 

11 Hoof of the riding-hnuse at 

13 Domes [Moscow 

13 Partitions and centre 

14 Cenires fur stone bridges; 

centre used for the bridge at 
Neuillj; for the Waterloo 
Bridge, and Couon Bridge 

15 Centres for stone bridges 

16 Bridges 

17 iJitio, double plate 

IS Construction of bridges 
19 Bridges, double plate 
Bridges and joints 

21 Joints 

22 Joints snd straps 

23 Hoof and construction of the 

Pantheon, Oxford Stcet 
34 Ditto 

25 Section of Hoof of Dali, Park- 

hurst Prison 

26 Section of roof of New Saloon, 

Acadbroy of Arts, Florence 


CONTENTS OF PLATES. 

37 Longitudinal section of ditto 

28 TniKs of the roof of the Ducal 

rUitig house, Modena, double 
plate 

29 Truncated roof of ditto 
SO Trusa of roof of ditto. 

31 Section of the roof over the 
Excliange, Geneva, double 

33 Foot of truss of roof over the 

new thi*r.tre at Ancona, 
ditto, Palauo Vecchlo, 
Florence ; d>tto. Cathedral, 
Florence, double. 

S3 Hoofs of the Cathedral at 
Leghorn, double 

34 Details of roof of Christ's 

Hospital, ditto 

35 Ditto 

36 Longitudinal section of St. 

Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street, double 

37 Rouf and plan of ditto, ditto 
:tS Details of ditto, ditto 

39 Truss at the Tbaroes Plate 

Glasa Works; trusa at the 
Princess's Theatre, Oxford 
Street; truss at a house iu 
Berkeley Square 

40 Rouf of iron and timber at 

Nottingham Water Works, 
treble plate 


41 CasMron roof over the model- 
room of the Butterley Com- 
pauy, treble 

43 Cast-iron roof over the smitb- 
ery of the ditto, ditto 

43 Iron and timber roof over 

th-5 engine manufactory of 
the ditto, ditto 

44 Roof to King’s College Cha- 

pel, Cambridge, ditto 

45 Ditto, transverse section 

46 Details, ditto 

47 Details, ditto 

43 Seciionofroof Great Northern 
Railway. London Terminus, 
Passenger Station 

49 Sections and detaiia of ditto 

50 Great Northern Railway, Lon- 

don Terminus. Goods* Sta- 
tion, transverse section 

51 Iron Roof made for the Clyde 

Trustees for the Quay at 
Glasgow, with details 
62 Details of iron roof erected for 
Messrs. Joseph Whitworth & 
Co., Manchester 

53 Details. &c.. of an Iron roof, 
erected at the Galway Terml- 
out 


- ♦ 

HANDY BOOK FOE ACTTJAEIES, BANKEES, INSDEANCE OFFICES, 
AND COMMEECIAL MEN IN GENEEAL. 

In 12ino, cloihf price 5s. 

THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND 
ANNUITIES, 

With TABLES of LOG.VBITHMS for the more difficult computations of Interest, 
Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their applications and uses for Mercantile and State 
purposes, with a full and elaborate introduction. 

By FEDOR THOMAN, of the Soci6t4 Crddit Mobilier, Paris. 

**A very powerful work, and the Author has a i *‘The author of this 'hand^’-book' deserves our 
very remarkable commaud of his subject." — Pro- I thanks for his successful attempt to extend the 
fe$$or A. delAorgan. \ use of logarithms."— Xfuuruare Go:effe. 

"No banker, merchant, tradesman, or man of "W'e recommend it to the notice of actuaries 
business ouglu to be without Mr. Thoman's truly and accountants."— 

• handy-book.' RmVie. 
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WEALE’S EKGINEEE’S POCKET BOOK. 

TFiHi 8 copper plata, and numerous woodcuts, in i-oan tuck, 6s. 

THE ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT’S, AND 
CONTRACTOR’S POCKET BOOK. 

Published annually. With Diary of Events and Data connected with Engineering:, 
Architecture, and the kindred Sciences, professionally and otherwise revised. 


Alloy*. Almanack 
BaUaitin^. Barlow 
Barrel Umio* 

Be»*emer ou the Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel 

Boiler* and Eni(ines (Proportions 
of) 

Boiler*, Furnaces, and Ciuinney* 
Calendar 

Carpentry and Joine^ 

Cask and Malt Gauginfi: 

Castings, sundry fur Sewers, Gas* 
works, Arc. 

Cast«iron Columns and Girders 
Chairs for Railways 
Chimneys, diincn»ioiis of 
Circumference of Circles 
Circular Arcs (Tables of) 

Circle, Cylinder, Sphere, Ac. 

Coal Esperimenta; Economic 
Values of Coals 

Coklor (evaporative Powers of 
Coal, and Kesults of) 

Columns, Posts, &c. 

Copper Mines (Synopsis of) In 
Devon and Cornwall 
Cornwall Fumpittg-Ensi^es 
Cuirent Colnt 
Du Buat 
Earthwork 

East London Waterworks 
Eclipses 

Elastie Properties of Steam 
BUipses, Cones, Frustrums, fte. 
Ephemendes of the Planets 
Fairbaim on the Merbanical Pro* 
perties of .Metals; on the tensile 
atrenirth of Wrought Iron at 
Tarious teinperatares: Tubular 
Girder B ridites: Notes on 

TouKhened Cast-iron: on the 
Kesistance ofTubes to Collapse 
FlooriniP 

French and English Scales 
Friction 

Fuel on the American Railways 
ami on English Railways 

Gm £oid*e^ Caleodar 


COKTSNT8 FOB 1860 . 

Gatitcet (List of) and Weights of 
Galvanized Tinned lion Sheets 
Girders (Cast-iron) 
llnwksley 
Heat (Effect* of) 

High Water at London Bridge 

Howard 

Hydraulics 

Hydrodynamics 

Institution of Civil Engineers 
( List of Members of) 

Institute of British Architects 
(List of Members of) 

Iron Bar 
Iron 

Roofk 

Knot Tables 

Latitudes and Longitndea [ftc. 

Log. of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, 

Marine Engines 

Marine Screw PropalsLon 

Marisiier 

Masonry 

Mensuration (Epitome oQ 
Morin’s Expertmencs on Fiiction ; 

on Hopes 
Natural Sines, Ae. 

Nrville, on Retaining Walls 
Notes to accompany the Abbre* 
viated Table or Natural Sines 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Fleet 

Probio [and Boilers 

Proportions of Marine Engines 
Proportional Sises and Weights 
of llexagOD'beadsand Nails for 
Bolts 

Pumping Water by Steam Power 
Kftila 

Rennie (0.) ; Messrs. Bennie 
Roofs 

Hopes, Experiments of 
Sewers • 

Siegers for Railways 
Smith's Sewer. Sound 
SpeclAc Gravity of Gases 
Square, Rectangle, Cube. Ac, 
Square ud Bound Bar-Inn 


Strength of Columns 
Strength of Materials of Con* 
struct ion 

Strength of Rolled T-lron 
Stone, Preservation of 
Stones 

Tables of the Weight of Iron 
Castings for Timber Roofs 

of the Properties of Differ* 

ent Kinds of Timber 
■■■ ■ - of the Weights of Rails 
and Chairs 

of the Weight, Pressure, 

Ac. of Materials, Cast-Iron, Ac. 

— of Weight* of Copper, Tin* 
Plates, Copper- PipM, Cocks tor 
Cuppers, Leaden Pipes 

' for the DiameterofaWheel 

of a Given Pitch 

— of the Weights of a Lineal 
Foot of Plat Bar- Iron, of a 
Superficial Foot of Vorioua Me* 
talv, Ae. 

of the Weight of a Lineal 

Foot of Cast-iron Pipes 

of the Diameter of Solid or 

Cylinder of Caat*lron, Ac. 

— ' ' ■ of the Diameter and Thick- 
ness of Metal of UoUow Co- 
lumns of Cast-Iron 

» of Cast-Iron Stsnehions 
■■ of Strength of Cast-Iron 
Bars 

of the Valnes of Earthwork 

of Weighu and Measures 

of Natural Sines 

Teeth of Wheels 

Telford’s Heiitorandum Book 

Thermometers 

Ti inber for Carpentry and Joiner 

Tredgold’s Rule 

Waterworks 

Weights Of Copper, Brass, Stock 
Iloop-Iron, Ac. 

Weights and Measures 
Weights of Bails 
Wickstead 
Woods 


ME. WEALE’S SERIES OF 

RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
AND CLASSICAL WORKS, 

At prices varying from Is. to 2s. 6d. 

Lists may he had on application to Messrs. Lockwood & Oo. 

*,* This excellent and extraordinarily cheap series of books, now comprising 
upwards of 150 different works, in alinost every department of Science, 
Art, and Education, is strongly recommended to the notice of Mechanics’ 
Institutions, Literary and Scientific Associations, Free Libraries, Colleges, 
Schools and Students generally, and also to Merchants, Shippers, &c. 
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KUTIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS 

SOB 

COLLEGES, HIGH AND OEDINAEY SCHOOLS, 
AND SELF-INSTEUCTION. 

AL60 roa 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, FREE LIBRARIES, &o., &o. 


ME. WEALE’S 

SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS 

FOE THE USB OF BEGUNNEBS. 


LONDON : JOHN "WEALE, 69, HIGH HOLBORN. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, LOCKWOOD * CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, KC. 

The seyeral Series are amply illustrated, in demy 12mo., each neatly bound in 
cloth ; and, for the convenience of purchasers, the subjects are published separately 
at the following prices : 

. 1. Chemistrt, by Prof. Fownes, F.R.S., including Agricultural Chemistry, 


for the use of Farmers Is. 

2. Natuhal Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson Is 

3. Geology, by Major-Gen. Portlock, F.E.S., &o. . , , Is. 6rf. 

4. 5. Mineralogy, with Mr. Dana’s additions, 2 vols. in 1 • . . 2s. 

6. Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson Is. 

7. Electricity, by Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S. . . .Is. 6cf. 


7. * On Galvanism; Animal and Voltaic Electricity ; Treatise on 
the General Principles of Galvanic Science, by Sir W. Snow Harris, F.lt.S. Is. 6(7. 

8, 9, 10. Magnetism, Concise Exposition of, by the same, 3 vols. in 1. 3s. 6rf. 

11, 11* Electric Telegraph, History of the, by E. Highton, C.E. . . 2s. 

12, Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson Is. 

13, 14, 16, 16 • Civil Engineering, by Henry Law, C.E., 3 vols. ; and 

Supplement by G. K. Burnell, C.E,, in 1 vol. , . . 4s. 6(7. 
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RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 


16. AucHiTEcrrKB, Orders of, by W. H. Leeds 1«. 

17. AiiCHiTECTURE, Styles of, by T. Bury, Architect . . . .1*. Gd. 

18. 19. Arcbitecture, Princiidesof Desi^ in, byE.L.Garbett, 2 to1s. ini: 2t, 

20, 21. Perspectito, by G. Pyne, 2 toIs in 1 2s. 

22. Bt'iLDUs'O, Art of, by E. Dobson, C.E 1/. 

23, 24. Brick-M-^kincf, Tile-Making, &c.. Art of, by tho same, 2 vols. 

iu 1 2j. 

25, 26. Masonry and Stone-cuttino, Art of, by the same, ^rith illustra- 
tions of the preceding, 2 vols. in 1, by the same . . .. 2s, 

27, 28. Painting, Art of, or a Gr.tmmar of Colouring, by George Field, 

2 vols. in 1 . . . 2s. 

29. Draining Districts and Lands, Art of, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. Is. 

30. Drvining and Sewage op Towns and Buildings, Art of, by the 

same li. Qd. 

31. Well-sinking and Boring, Art of, by G. R. Burnell, C.E. . . 1*. 

32. Use of Instruments, Art of the, by J. F. Heather, M.A. , . . 1#. 

33. Constructing Cranes, Art of, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. , . 1*. 

34. Steam Engine, Treatise on the, by Dr. Lardncr li. 

35. Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, Art of, by Lieut.- 

Gen. Sir J. B\irgo)ne, Bart., G.C.B., R.E li. 

36. 37, 33, 39. Dictionary of Ter»is used by Architects,; Builders, Civil 

and Mechanical Engineers, Surveyors, Ai’tists, Ship-builders, &c , 

4 vols. in 1 4s. 

40. Gl.vss Staining, Art of, by Dr. M. A. Gessert Is. 

41. Painting on Glass, Essay on, by E. 0. Fromberg . . . . D. 

42. Cottage Building, Treatise on . i! 1«. 

43. Turul.vr and Girder Bridges, and others. Treatise on, more particu- 

larly describing the Britannia and Conway Bridges . . . . 1*. 

44. Foundations, &c , Treatise on, by E. Dobson, C.E li. 

45. Limf.s, Cements, Mortars, Concrete, Mastics, &c., by G. 11. 

Burnell, C.E Is. 

46. Constructing AND Repairing Common Roads, by H. Law, C.E. . Is. 

47. 48, 49. Construction and Illumination of Lighthouses, by Alan 

Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols. in 1 . 3s. 

5). Law of Contracts for Works and Services, by David Gibbons . Is. 

61, 62, 63. Naval Architecture, Principles of the Science, by J. Peake, 

N.A., 3 vols. in 1 3s. 

53*. Laying off Ships, being an introduction to the Mould Loft of Ship 

Building, by James Peake, N.A. in the press . . .Is. &d. 

53**. Atlas of large Plates to ditto ditto Is. 6if. 

54. Masting, ^Last-making, and Rigging of Ships, by R. Kipping, 

N.A. Is. 6tf. 

64*. Iron Ship Building, by John Grantham, N.A. and C.E. . 2s. 6rf. 

55, 66. Navigation, TreatDo on ; The Sailor’s Sea-book. — H ow to 

keep the Log and work it oft' — Latitude and Longitude — Great Circle 
Sailing— Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and an explanation 
of Terms used, with coloured illustrations of Flags . . .2s. 

57, 58. Warming and Ventilation, by Charles Tomlinson, 2 vols. in 1 . 2s. 
69. Steam Boii.rrs, by R. Armstrong, C.E Is. 
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G), 01. Land AND Exgineemng Suii'\'EYLNO,by T.Bakcr,C.E.,2 vols.in 1: 2s. 

62. lUiLw.vY Details, by Sir 31. Stephenson, Vol. I. ... 1#. 

62*. Railway Working in Great Britain, Statistic.Tl Details, Table of 
Capital and Dividends, Revenue Accounts, Signals, &c., &c., by E. 

D. Chattaway, Vol. II Is. 

63, 64, 65. Agricultur-Al Buildings, the Construction of, on Motive 

Powers, and the Machinery of the Steading ; and on Agricultural 
Field Engines, Machines, and Implements, by G. H. Andrews, 

3 vols. in 1 3s. 

66. Clay Lands .and Loamy Soils, by Prof. Donaldson, A.E. . . . U. 

67, 68. Clock and Watch-.m.aking, and on Church Clocks, by E. B. 

Denison, M.A., 2 vols. in 1 2s. 

69, 70. Music, Practical Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer, 2 vols. in 1 . . 2s. 

71. Piano-Forte, Instruction for Playing the, by the same . . . 1». 

72. 73, 74, 75, 75*. Recent Fossil Shells (A Manual of the Molluscn), 

by Samuel P.Woodward, and illustrations, 4 vols. in 1, Supplement 5s. 6d. 

76, 77. Descriptive Geometry, by J. F. Heather, M.A., 2 vols. in 1 . 2s. 

77* Economy op Fuel, by T. S. Prideaux Is. 

78, 79. Steam 'As applied to General Purposes and Locomotive 

Engines, by J. Sewell, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 2s. 

78*. Locomotive ENOiNE,Jby G. D. Dempsey, C.E Is. 6d. 

79*. Atlas op Plates to the above . , , 4s. 6d. 

79**. On Photography, the Composition and Properties of the Chemical 

Substances used, bj' Dr. H. Halleur 1«. 

80, 81. Marine Engines, and on the Screw, &c., by R. Murray, C.E. 

2 vols. in 1 2s. 6(i. 

80*, 81*. Embanking Lands prom the Sea, by John Wiggins, F.G.S., 

2 vols. in 1 2s. 

82. 82*. Power of Water, as applied to drive Flour Muxs, by 

Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., C.E 2s. 

83. Book-keeping, by James Haddon, M.A. Is. 

82**, 83*, 83* Co.AL Gas, on the Manufacture and Distribution of, by 

Samuel Hughes, C.E 3s. 

82***. Water Works for the Supply of Cities and Towns. Works 
which have been executed for procuring Supplies by means of 
Drainage Areas and by Pumping from AVcll^ by Samuel Hughes, C.E. 3s. 

83**. Construction op Door Locks, with illustrations . . Is. 6d. 

83 (bis). Forms op Ships and Boars, by W. Bland, of Hartlip . . . Is. 

84. Arithmetic, and numerous E.xamples, by Prof. J. R. Young . Is. 6d. 

84*. Key to the above, by the same Is. 6<f. 

85. Equational Arithmetic, Questions of Interest, Annuities, &c., by 

W. Hipsley Is. 

85*. SuppLE.MENTARY VOLUME, Tables for the Calculation of Simple 
Interest, with Logarithms for Compound Interest and Annuities, 

&c., &o., by W. Hipsley Is. 

86. 87. ALOEBR.A, by James Haddon, 3I.A., 2 vols. in 1 . . . . 2s. 

86*, 87*. Elejients of Algebra, Key to the, by Prof. Young . . Is. 6d. 

88, 89. Principles OF Geometry, by Henry Law, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 . . 2.t. 

90. Geometry, Analytical, by James Hann Is. 

91, 92. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, by the same, 2 vols. in 1 2s. 
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93. Mensuhation, by T. Baker, C.E . . . 1«. 

94, 96. Looakithms, Tables for facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, Trigo- 

nometrical, and Logarithmic Calculations, by H. Law, C.£., 2 vols. 
in 1 2>. 

96. Popular Astronomy, by the Rev. Robert Main, M.R.A.S. . . . 1». 

97. Statics and Dynamics, by T. Baker, C.E 1*. 

98. 98*. Mechanism and Practical Construction op Machines, On 

Tools and Machines, by James Nasmyth, C.E 2«. 6<f. 

99, 100. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, by Prof. Young. 2 vols. 

in 1 2i. 

100*. Navigation Tables, compiled for practical use with the above Is. 6rf. 

101. Differential Calculus, by Mr. Woolhouse, F.B.A.S. • . .Is. 

101*. Weights and Measures op all Nations; Weights, Coins, and 
the various Divisions of Time, with the principles which determine 
Rates of Exchange, by Mr. Woolhouse, E.R.A.S. . . .Is. &d. 

102. Integral Calculus, by H. Cox, M.A Is. 

103. Integral Calculus, Examples of, by James Hann . , . . Is. 

104. Differential Calculus, Examples of, by J. Haddon, M.A. . . Is. 

105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, Mnemonical Lessons, by 

the Kev. T. Penyngton Kirkman, M.A it,6d. 

106. Ships’ Anchors for all Services, by George Cotsell, upwards of 

100 illustrations , . . . ' Is. 6dL 

107. Metropolitan Buildings Act, in present operation, with Notes 2s. 6i, 

108. Metropolitan Local Management Acts Is. 6cf. 

109. Limited Liability and Partnershu* Acts . . . . Is. 6<f. 

110. Six Recent Leoislattve Enactments, for Contractors, Merchants, 

and Tradesmen Is. 

111. Nuisances Removal and Disease Prevention Act . . , , Is. 

112. Domestic Medicine, by M. Raspail Is. 6if. 

113. Use of Field Artillery on Service, by Capt. H. Maxwell, B.A. Is. 6d. 

114. On M.achinbry : The Machine in its Elements, Practice, and Purpose, 

by Chas. 1). Abel, CTE., wood-cuts Is. 6<7. 

115. Atlas op Plates op several kinds op Machines, 14 plates large 

4to. ............ 4s. Qd. 

116. Rudimentary Treatise on Acoustics : The Distribution of Sound, 

by G. R. Burnell, C.E Is. 6rf. 

117. On Canal Engineering and Artificial Navigation, by G. R. 

Burnell, C.E Is. 6rf. 

118. 119. On the Civil Enoineesino of Noeth America, by D. Steven- 

son, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 3s. 

120. On Hydraulic Engineemno, by G. R. Burnell, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 . 3s. 

121. On River Engineering and the CoNSTRUcnoN op Docks and 

Harbours, by G. R. Burnell, C.E. Yol. Ill 2s. 

122. On Fluids, by G. R. Burnell, C.E Is. 

123. On Carpentry and Joinery, founded on Dr. Robison’s Work, with 

wood-cuts Is. 6d 

123*. Atlas to ditto 4s. 6d. 
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124. On Roofs for Fublio and Friyatb Ruildinos, founded on Dr. 

Robison’s Work Is. 6<f. 

124*. Recently constructed Iron Roofs, Atlas of plates . . 4«. 6<f. 

125. On the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of Smoke, 

Chemically and Practically Considered, by Chas. Wye Williams, 
M.I.C.E / The 2 vols. ) ^ 

126. Illustrations to ditto ( in 1. ) * 

127. Rudimentary and Practical Instructions in the Art of Archi- 

tectural Modelling, with illustrations for the Practical Appli- 
cation of the Art, by J. A. Richardson, Arch. . . .Is. 6<f. 

128. The 'Ten Books of M. Vitruvius on Civil. Military, and Naval 

Architecture,* translated by Joseph Gwilt, Arch., 2 vols. in 1, 
the prt 9 S 2s. 6<f. 

129. Atlas of Illustrativb Plates to ditto, in 4to, with the Vig^nettes, 

designed by Joseph Gandy, t'n the preae , . , , 4«. 6<f. 

130. Introduction to the Study and the Beauty op Grecian Archi- 

tecture, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, &o., Ac., &o., 

Vi tlie preae Is. 


MR. WEALE’S 

NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


1, 2, 3, 4. Constitutional History op England, by W. D Hamilton . 4*. 

6, 6. Outlines of the History of Greece, by the same, 2 vols. . 2». 6<f. 

7, 8. Outline of the History of Rome, by the same, 2 vols. . 2#. 6<f, 

9, 10. Chronology of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Litera- 
iurb, Art, and Civilisation, from the earliest period to the 
present, 2 vols 2 e .6 d . 

11. Grammar of the English Language, by Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. . Is. 

11*. Hand Book of Comparative Philology, by the same . . . Is. 

12, 13. Dictionary of the English Language. A new Dictionary of 

the English Ton^e, as spoken and written, above 100,000 words, 
or 60,0W more than in any existing work, by the same, 3 vols. 


in 1 3s, 6<f. 

14. Grammar of the Greek Language, by H. C. Hamilton . . . Is. 

15, 16. Dictionary of the Greek and English Languages, by H. R. 

Hamilton, 2 vols. in 1 * 2s. 

17, 18, English and Greek Languages, by the 

same, 2 vols. in 1 2s. 

19. Grammar of the Latin Language, by the Rev. T. Goodwin, A.B. . Is. 

20, 21. Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages, by the 

same. Vol. 1 2s, 

22, 23. English and Latin Languages, by the 

same. Vol. II Is. 6rf. 

24. Grammar of the French Language Is. 


* This work, translated by a seholar and an architect, was originally published at 
S6i. It bears the highest reputation, and being now for the first time issued in this 
Series, the student and the scholar will receive it as a boon bom the gibed translator. 
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25. Diction'.vuy of tub Fbexch and English Langvages, by A. Elwcs. 
Vul. I 


1 ». 


26. English and Fhench Languages, by the same. 

Vol II li. 6d. 

27. Gr-VMmau of the Italian Langi.’age, by the sanie . . . .Is. 

28. 29. Dictionaky of the Itallvn, English, and Feench Languages, 

by the s.iine. Vol. I. 2s. 

30, 31. English, Italian, and Fhench Languages, 

by the same. Yol. II 2s. 

32, 33. Fhench, Italian, and English L.vnguaces, 

by the same. Vol. Ill 2s. 

34. Gu.iMSLAn OF the Sfanish Language, by the same . . , .Is. 

35, 36, 37. 38 Dictionaey of the Spanish and English Languages, 

by the 8,ame, 4 vols. in 1 4s. 

39. Grammar of the G human Language Is. 


40. Classical German Re-ader, from the best authors . . . . Is. 

41, 42, 43. Dictionaries of the English, German, and French Lan- 

guages, by N. E. Ilarailton, 3 vols., separately Is. each . . 3s. 

44,45. Dictionary OF THE Hebrew and English Languages, contain- 
ing; the Biblical and Rabbinicnl words, 2 vols (together with the 
Grammar, which may be had separately for Is.) by Dr. Bresslau, 
Hebrew Professor 7s. 

46. English .and Hebrew Languages. Vol. III. 

to complete 3s. 

47. French and English Phrase Book Is, 


THE SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

Are on sale in two hinds of binding ; the one for use in Colleges and Schools 
and the other for the Library. 


Hamilton’s Outunes of the History of England, 4 vols. in 1. strongly 

bound in cloth ' 5 s. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . 5 s. C-i. 

History of Greece, 2 vols. in 1, bound in cloth . . . .3s. 6(7. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4s. 

History of Rome, 2 vols. in 1, bound in cloth 3s. 6-7. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges ...... 4s. 

Chronology of Civil and Eccleslastical History, Literature, Art, 

&o , 2 vols. in 1, bound in cloth .3s. 6 f. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, and marbled edges .... 4». 

Clarke’s Dictionary of the English Language, bound in cloth . 4s. G.f. 

, in half-morocco, gdlt, marbled edges 5 s. 

, bound with Dr. Clarke’s English Grammar^ in cloth . 5 s. Gd. 

Ditto, in half-morocoo, gilt, marbled edges . . . . Cs. 
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Hamilton’s Greek and English and English and Greek Dictionary, 

4 vols. in 1, bound in cloth 5s. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . 5s. 6d. 

Ditto, with the Greek Grammar, bound in cloth , . 6s. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . 6s. 6ii. 

Goodwin’s Latin and English and English and Latin Dictionaral 2 

vols. in 1, bound in cloth 4>, C>f 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges 5^. 

Ditto, with the Latin Grammar, bound in cloth . . 5s. 6<l, 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . 6< 

Elwts’s French and English and English and French Dictionary, 

2 vols. in 1, in cloth . . 'is. 6d. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges 4s. 

Ditto, with the French Grammar, bound in eloth . . 4s. 6d. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . ,, 5s. 

French and English Phrase Book, or Vocabulary of all Conversational 

Words, bound, to carry in the pocket Is 6rf. 

Elwtes’s Italian, English, and French, — English, Italian, and 
French, — French, Italian, and English Dictionary, 3 vols. 
in 1, bound in cloth Is. 6(1. 

Elwe-s’s Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . . 8s 6d. 

Ditto, with the Oraaimar, bound in cloth . • . . 8s. 6d. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . 9s. 

Spanish and Ei^lish and English and Spanish Dictionary, 

4 vols. in 1, bound m cloth 5s 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges • . . . 5s. 6<l. 

Ditto, with the Grammar, bound in cloth Gs. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half moroceo, gilt, marbled edges . 6s. 6d. 

Hamh.ton’s English, German, and French, — German, French, and 
English, — French, German, and English Dictionary, 3 vols. 
in 1, bound in cloth 4s. 

Ditto, in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . .4s. 6tL 

Ditto, with the Gr.asimar, bound in cloth 5s. 

Ditto, with Ditto, in half-moi-occo, gilt, marbled edges . 5s. 6d. 

Brf..sslac’s IIebrew and English Dictionary, with the Gr.vmmar, 3 

vols. bound in cloth 12s. 

Ditto, 3 vols., in half-morocco, gilt, marbled edges . . . 14s. 


Now tn the course of Publication, 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 

Price Is. per Volume, (except in some instances, and those are Is. 6d. or 
2s. each), very neatly printed on good paper. 

A Series of Volumes containing the principal Greek and Latin Authors, 
accompanied by Explanatoi^ Notes in English, principally selected from 
the best and most recent German Commentators, and comprising all those 
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Works that are essential for the Scholar and the Pupil, and applicable for 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Dublin, — the Colleges at Belfast, Cork, Galway, Winchester, and Eton, 
and the great Schools at Harrow, Rugby, &c. — also for Private Tuition and 
Instruction, and for the Library. 

Thoie that are not priced are in the Prett. 


LATIN 

1 A new Latin Delectus, Extracts 

from Classical Authors, with 
Vocabularies and Explanatory 
Notes • li. 

2 r.BSAR'3 CouMENTARIES On the 
Gallic War ; with Grammatical 
and Explanatory Notes in Eng- 
lish, and a Geographical Index 2 l 

3 Cornelius Nepos; with English 

Notes, *c la. 

I ViROiL. The Georgies, Bucolics, 

and doubtful Works ; with Eng- 
lish Notes Ij. 

5 Viroil's A!NEn>(on the same plan 
as the preceding ) . . . . 2t. 

II Horace. Odes and Epodes ; 'vrith 

English Notes, and Analysis and 
explanation of the metres . . Is. 

7 Horace Satires and Epistles, 
with English Notes, Ac. . Is. 6<2, 
S Sallust. Conspiracy of Catilino, 
Jugurthine War . . . Is. fld. 


QREEK 

ON A SIMILAB PLAN 

1 Introduciort Greek ItEADEB, 

On the same plan as the Latin 
Reader Is. 

2 Xenophon. Ajmbasis, L ii. iii. . Is. 

3 Xenophon. Anabasis, iv. v. vi. 

vii Is. 

A Lucian. Select Dialogues . . It 
3 Hoher. Iliad, L to vi. . It 6d. 
6 Homer. Iliad, vii. to xil. . Is 6<L 
I Homer. Iliad, xiii. to xviiL It 6d. 
8 Homer. Iliad, xix. to xxiv. Is. M 
8 Homer. Odyssey, L to vi. It 6d. 
18 Homer. Odyssey, vii. to xii. Is. 6<L 
U Homer. Odyssey, xiii. to xviii. 

12 Homer, Odyssey, xix. to xxiv. ; 

and Hymns. 

13 Plato. Apology, Crito, andPhasdo. 

14 Herodotus, L il. 

14 Herodotus, 111. to iv. 

15 Herodotus, v. vi. and part of viL 
II Herodotus. Remainder of vU. 

viii. and ix. 

18 Sophocles ; GSdlpus Rex. . . It 

18 Sophocles ; Oedipus Colonseus. 

28 Sophocles ; Antigone. 

21 Sophocles; Ajsx. 

22 SoPHooLEs ; Philoctetes. 


8 Terence. Asdria and Heanton- 
timorumenos . . . It 6(2. 

18 Terence. Fhormio, A(Ie1phi and 
Hecyra It 6(2. 

11 Cicero. Orations against Catiline, 

for Sulla, for Archiaa, and for the 
Hanilian Law. 

12 Cicero. First and Second Phi- 

lippics; Orations for Hilo, for 
Haroellus, Jhl 

13 Cicero. De OfBciis. 

14 Cicero. De Amicitia, de Senee- 

tute, and Brutus . It. 6(2. 

13 Juvenal and Persius. (The in- 
delicate passages expun^d). 

Ifi Livt. Books L to V. in 2 parts . 3t 

11 Livv. Books xxi. and xxiL . It 
18 Tacitus. Agricola ; Germania ; 

and Annals, Book L 

12 Selections from Tibullus, Ovid, 

Propertius, and Lucretius. 

28 Selections from Suetonius and the 
later Latin Writers. . . It 6(2. 


SERIES. 

PO THE LATIN SERIES, 

23 EuBipmEs; Hecuba. 

24 Euripides; Medea. 

23 Euripides; Hippolytus. 

28 Euripides; Alcestis. 

21 Euripides : Orestes. 

25 Euripides. Extracts from tho 

remaiulng plays. 

28 SoPuocLES. Extracts from the 
remaining plays. 

88 AiscHYLUs. Prometheus Vinctus. 

31 jEschvlus. Persse. 

32 iEsoHVLua. Soptem contra Thebas. 

33 a; cuylus. Chodphone. 

34 AiscHYLUS. Eumenides. 

38 AIsohylus. Agamemnon. 

38 AJschylds. Supplices. 

32 Plutarch. Select Lives. 

38 Aristophanes. Clouds. 

38 Aristophanes. Frogs. 

48 Aristophanes. Selections from the 
remaining Comedies. 

41 Thucydides, L . . . .It 

42 Thucydides, ii. 

■ 43 Theocritus, Select Idyls. 

44 Pindar. 

48 Isocrates. 

48 Hesiod. 


LONDON : JOHN WEALE, ^ HIGH HOLBORN. 
■WHOLESALE AGENTS, LOCKWOOD & CO., 7. STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.O. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY LOCKWOOD t CO. 


USEFUL ARITHMETICAL WORKS, BY DANIEL O’QORMAN. 

INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS; 

The most Concise Methods ever published. DosiKned for the use of all Claasoe — 
Bankers, Browers, Engineers, Ijmd Surveyors, Manufacturers, Merchants, Wine and | 
Spirit Merchants, Timber Merchants, rrefessors. Teachers, tic. With an Ap;iendix on , 
Bccimai Computation, Coins, and Currency. By Daniel CGoeman. 22nd Mition, re- 
vised by a Licentiate of the College of Preo"ptors. 30 th Thousand, crown 8vo, S». Gd. cloth. 

AN ORIGINAL AND COMPREHENSITE SYSTEM OF SELF- 

INSTRUCTING BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
Now Edition, 8vo, price Ot. cloth. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW TABLE-BOOK, compiled 

from the “ Intnitive Calculations ; ” embracing all the Tables in Money, Weights, 
and Measures, necessary for the Arithmetician; with New Tables of Decimal 
Coins. New Edition, 12mo, 8d. stitched. 


WORKS BY THE REVi WM. HARRISON, RECTOR OF BIRCH. 

TILE TONGUE OF TIME; 

Or, tbe Lani^agfe of a Church Clock. By William Harrison, A.M. of Brazenoso Col- 
lege, Oxford ; Domestic Chaplam to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge ; Rector of Birch, 
Essex. 6th Edition, with beautiful Frontispiece, fcap., reduced to cloth, gilt edges. 

**ThU it t tpirltual little treatite, intended to I hottrtt of the dajr to the edMcation of the touL" — 
improve practically and derotionally the twelve 1 CibarcAMaa'j JUtifw. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP; 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE TWENTY-THIRD F8ALK. 

2nd Edition, enlarged, fcap., reduced to 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; 

OR, A FEW NOTES FROM A CHRISTIAN HARP. 

2nd Edition, corrected, fcap., 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

SERMONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS, 

PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OP THE UAODALEN HOSPITAL. 

2nd Edition, corrected, fcap., 4«. cloth. 


MANUAL FOR THE BEREAVED.- 

2nd Edition, fcap., reduced to 4j. 6d. cloth, 

HOURS OF SADNESS; 

Or, Instruction and Comfort for the Mourner ; consisting of a Selection of Devotional 
Meditations, Instructive and Consolatory Reflections, La!tter.», Prayers, Poetry, &o., 
from various Authors, suitable fortlie bereaved Christian. 

Cheap and Entertaining Books for Children. 

THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS. 17tli EditioH, with 

Illustnitions, oblong, now reduced to 6d. sowed. 

THE GREAT BEAR’S STORY ; or, the Vizier and the Woodman. 

With lilustrationa, oblong, now reduced to 6d. sewed. 

AN HOUR AT BEARWOOD ; or, The Wolf and the Seven Kids. 

With lUustmtions, oblong, now reduced to 6d. sewed. 

THE THREE BEARS AND THEIR STORIES; being the ahovc 

Stories in 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, reduced to 2s. oblong, cloth lettered. 

THE UGLY DUCK. By Hans Andersen. Versified; and dedi- 
cated to the Readers of "The Tiireo Bears." Four Illustrations by Wkioall. 
Oblong, now reduced to Cd. sewed. 
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ELEGANT CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 

Xinth Edition, fc&p. Sro, clotb, gilt oJgea, 568 pp., price 6>., 

TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS. 

A Bictionaiy of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, 
Metaphors, CounacU, Cautions. Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. Ac. Jn Prose and Verse. 
Compiled from Shak^poare and other Great Writers. 

** An achieroment worthy of tbs hiipheat order of *' We accept the treasure with profound m^tl- 
literary ffentua .” — Morning AdoertUer. tudo— it should And its way to erery home.** — 

“The quotations are pinfect Rems; their selee- Era. 
tlon CTinees sound JudRmeat and an excellent **We know of no better book of the kind.**-- 
taste.** — Ditpattk, Examintr. 


Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 586 pp., price 6^., 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; 


Or, the Practical Christian’s Daily Companion : being a Collection of upwards of Two 
Thousand Iteflcctive and Spiritual Passages. Remaruble for their Sublimity, Beauty, | 
and Practicability ; seleotea from the Sacred Writings, and arranged in Eighbv-two Sec- ! 
tions, each con^riaing a different Theme for Meditation* By the Editors of ** Truths 
Illustrated by urcat Authoia.” 


Second Edition, fcap. 6yo, cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with bcauilfbl 
Vignette Title, price 6#., 

THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAil SHAKESPEARE. 

DelineftUng, in Reren Hundred and Fifty Passagee selected fi'om his Flays, the Multi- 
form Phafics of the Human Mind. With Index and References. Collated, Elucidated, 
and Alphabetically arranged, by tbe Editors of “ Truthe Illustrated by Great Authors." 


Second Edition, fcap. 8to, eloth, gilt edges, 638 pagea with beautiful tinted Uthogrraph 
Frontispiece and Title, after tne design of Morlts Rotech, price 6a, 

SONGS OF THE SOUL, 

During its Pilgrimage Hoarenward : being a Now Collection of Poetry, illustrative of 
the Power of the Christian Faith. Selected fW>m tbe Works of the most eminent 
British, Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern, Original and Translated. 
By the Editors of “Truths lilustratcd by Oreat Authors," “The Beauty of Holi- 
ness," dsc. £c. 


THE SUNBEAM STORIES. 

Now ready, the Thirty-second Edition, price la, 

A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 

Alto ly the tame Author, 

“COMING HOME." 21. cloth gilt i THE HOUSE V'ON THE ROCK. l*. 

“ ONLY a Tale for Young and Old. Is. 
THE DRE,\M CHINTZ. Illustrated hy | THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING. 
Uful^fa^y mTcV “ A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” [l«- 

nrr. rmrirmr. . THE STAR IN THE DESERT. 1*. 

OLD JOLLIFFE, not a QobUn Story, la gjpEi^i'.g ^qLD ; on GROSS PURPOSES. 

THE SEQUEL TO “OLD JOLLIFFE." 1 »- I Second Edition, 3 #. 6<L cloth. 


** In fcBinR ft timple ntnry, nixA in tbe management of dialofue, tbe Aulbor li exeelled by few writora 
of the prtient day.**— Xiferory Gatetfe. 


Brr.dbury A Brans, Printers, WbiteCisrs. 
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